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; the Art. f. Gray’s Poems, with Memoirs of his Life by Ma/fon, concluded. 
mbet See laft Month’s Review. =~ eae 
on TE left this excellent Writer indulging his fine tafte and 
ale 3 y enthufiafm in contemplating the beauties of Nature; 
th ; < Ly lah So - , 
itage and, indeed, it would have been delightful to have attended fo 
pter, & _; intelligent arid fo ingenious an obferver through the whole of his 
Pema’ “* excurfions ; but we muft now be contented with recording in 


herse | : 
oot , dur work afew fketches of his character and-ftudies, and fome 
Bx. general obfervations on his genius and poetry. 


>atify Pe ‘The Reader, fays*sMr. Mafon, will have gathered, from 
“a the préceding ferics of letters, that the greateft part. of Mr. 


dthe & ° Gray's life was fpent'in that kind of learned leifure; which has 
oply felf-improvement and felf-gratification for its object: he 
“will probably be furprized that; with fo very {trait an income, 
, he fhot!d’never have read witha view of making his refearches 
lucrative to himfelf, or ufeful‘to. the public. “The truth was, 

* , Mr. Gray had ever expunged. the word Jucrative from his own 
2 vocabulary. He may be faid to have been one of thofe very 





few perfonages ih. the annals‘ of literature, efpecially in the 

nding poetical clafs, who are devoid of felf-intereft, and at the fame 
time attentive to’ economy ; and alfo, among mankind-in gene- 
e late ral, one of thofe very few economifts who poffels that talent, 
A. M: untinGlured with the’ ftain of avarice. Were it my purpofe. 
ain fo in this place to expatiate on his moral excellencies, I fhould 
ed it here add, that when hi’- circumftances were at the loweft, he 
gave away fuch fums in private charity as would have done eredit 
—— to an ampler purfe: but'it is rather my lefs-pleafing province at 


prefent to acknowledge one of his foibles ; and that was.a certain 

s _ degree of pride, which led him, of all other things, to defpife 
, ‘the idea of being thought. an author profefled. I have been 

| told indeed, that early in life he had an intention of publithing 
and 6 VOULYT. 7° * ge a eae 
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an edition of Strabo; and I find amongft his papers 2 great 
number of geographical difquifitions, particularly with refpe& 
to that part of Afia which comprehends Perfia and India; con. 
cerning the ancient and modern names and diviftons of which 
extenfive countries, his notes are very copious, The indefa- 
tigable pains which he alfo took with the writings of Plato, and 
the quantity of critical, as well as explanatory obfervations, 
which he has left upon almoft every part of his works, plainly 
indicate; that no man in Europe was better prepared to repube 
lith and illuftrate that Philofopher than Mr. Gray. 

‘ I muft not omit to mention his great knowledge of Gothic 
Archite€ture. He had feen, and accurately ftudied in his 
youth, while abroad, the Roman proportions on the fpot, both 
in ancient ruins and in the works of Palladio. In his later 
years he applied himfelf to confider thofe ftupendous ftructures 
of more modern date, that adorn our own country; which, if 
they have not the fame grace, have undoubtedly equal dig. 
nity. He endeavoured to trace this mode of building, from 
the time it commenced, through its various changes, till it ar- 
rived at its perfection in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and 
ended in that of Elizabeth. For this purpofe he did not fo 
much depend upon written accounts, as that internal evidence 
which the buildings themfelves give of their refpective antiquity; 
fince they conftantly furnifh to the well-informed eye, arms, 
ornaments, and other undubitable marks, by which their feye- 
ral ages may be afcertained. On this account he applied him- 
felf to the ftudy of Heraldry as a preparatory fcience, and has 
heft behind him a number of genealogical papers, more than 
fufficient to prove him a complete mafter of it. By thefe means 
he arrived at fo very extraordinary a pitch of fagacity, as to be 
enabled to pronounce, at firft fight, on the precife time when 
every particular part of any of our cathedrals was ereéted.—— 

‘ But the favourite ftudy of Mr. Gray, for the laft ten years 
of his life, was Natural Hiftory, which he then rather refumed 
than began ; as, by the inftructions of his uncle Antrobus, he 
was a confiderable botanift at fifteen. He followed it clofely, 
and often faid that he thought it a fingular felicity to have en- 
gaged in it; as, befides the conftant amufement it gave him in 
his chamber, it led him more frequently out into the fields; 
and, by making his life lefs fedentary, improved the general 
courfe of his health and fpirits. 

‘ Habituated, as he had long been, to apply only to firft- 
rate authors, as to the fountain-head of that knowledge, which 
he was at the time folicitous to acquire, it was obvious that, 
when he refolved to make himfelf mafter of Natural Hiftory, 
he would immediately become the difciple of the great Linnaeus 
His firft bufinefs was to underftand accurately his ‘+ termini 

artis, 
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artis,” which he called juftly the learning a new original lan- 
wage. He then went regularly through the vegetable, animal, 
and foffile kingdoms. The marginal notes which he has left, 
not only on Linnzus, but the many other authors which he 
read on thefe fubjeéts, are very numerous: but the moft con- 
fiderable are on Hudfon’s Flora Anglica, and the tenth edition 
of the Syftema Nature ; which latter he interleaved, and filled 
almoft entirely. While employed on Zoology, he alfo read 
Ariftotle’s treatife on that fubjeét with great, care, and ex- 
lained many difficult pafflages of that obfcure ancient, from the 
Fiehts he had acquired from modern naturalifts, 
¢ Having now given a general account of that variety of lites 
rary purfuits, which, in their turns, principally engaged his 
attention, and which were either not mentioned, or only 
glanced at in the preceding letters, let me be permitted to fay 
a word or two of his amufements. The chief, and almoft the 
enly one of thefe (if we except the frequent experiments he 
made on Flowers, in order to mark the mode and progrefs of 
their vegetation) was Mufic. His tafte in this art was equal 
to his fkill in any more important f¢ience. It was founded on 
the beft models, thofe great mafters in Italy, who flourifhed 
about the fame time with his favourite Pergolefi. Of his and 
of Leo’s, Bononcini’s, Vinci’s, and Haffe’s works, he made a 
valuable colleétion when abroad, chiefly of fuch of their vocal 
tompofitions as he had himfelf heard and admited ; obfetving in 
his choice of thefe, the fame judicious rule which he followed 
in making his collection of prints ; which was not fo much to 
get together complete fets of the works of any mafter, as to fe- 
lect thofe (the beft of their kind) which would recal to his me- 
mory the capital pictures, ftatues, and buildings which he had 
feen and ftudied. By this means, as he acquired in painting 
great facility and accuracy in the knowledge of hands, fo in 
mufic he gained fupreme {kill in the more refined powers of 


 expreffiont ; efpecially when we confider that att as an adjun@ 


to poetry: for vocal mufic, and that only (excepting perhaps 
the leffons of the younger Scarlatti) was what he chiefly re- 
garded. His inftrumerit was the Harpfichord; on which, though 
he had little execution, yet; when he fung to it, he fo modu- 
lated the fmall powers of his voice, as to be able to convey to 
the intelligent hearer no common degree of fatisfaStion. This, 
however, he could feldom be prevailed upon to do; even by his 
imoft intimate acquaintance. _ 

© To conclude this flight fketch of his literary character, I 
believe J may with great truth affert, that excepting pure Ma- 
thematics,; and the ftudies dependent on that fcience, there 
Was hardly any part of human learning, in which he had not 
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acquired a competent fkill: in moft-of them a confummate 
mattery ’ 

Mr, Mafon has declined drawing up any formal charatter of 
his friend, but has referred us to one that has appeared fome- 
where by an anonymous hand. It is as follows : . 

‘s’ Perhaps he was the moft Jearned man in Europe. He was 
equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parts of 
fcience, and that not fuperficially but thoroughly. He knew 
every branch of hiftory, both natural * and civil ; had read all 
the original hiftorians of England, France, and Italy ; and was 
a great antiquarian, Criticifm, metaphyfics, morals, politics, 
made a principal part of his plan of ftudy ; voyages and travels 
of all forts were his favourite amufement: and he had a fine 
tafte in painting, prints, architecture, and gardening ¢+- With 
fuch a fund of knowledge, his converfation mult have been 
equally inftruting and entertaining ; but he was alfo a good 
man, a well-bred man, a man of viitue and humanity. There 
is no character without fome fpeck, fome imperfection ; and I 
think the greateft defe& in his was an affectation in delicacy, 
or rather effeminacy {, and a viflible faftidioufnefs, or contempt 





* « T have given, in the beginning of this fection, an account of 
the great pains which Mr. Gray beftowed on Natural Hiftory. EF have 
fince been favoured with a letter from a gentleman, well fkilled in 
that fcience, who after carefully perufing his interleaved Syitema 
Nature of Linnzus, gives me this charatter of it: ‘* In the clafs of 
animals (the Mammalia) he has concentrated (if I may ufe the ex- 
preflion) what the old writers and the diffufe Buffon have faid upon 
the fubjeét ; he has univerfally adapted the concife language of Lin- 
nzus, and has given it an elegance which the Swede had no idea of; 
_ but there is little of his own in this clafs, and it ferved him only as 
a common place; but it is fuch a common-place that few men but . 
Mr. Gray could form. In the birds and fifhes he has moft accu- 
rately defcribed all that he had an opportunity of examining: but 
the volume of infeéts is the moit perfect; on the Englith infects there 

is certainly nothing fo perfeét. In regard to the plants, there is 
little elfe than the Englifh names and their native foils extraited 
from the Species Piantarum of Linnzus. I fauppofe no man was 
complete a maller of his fyftem; he has felected the difltinguifhing 
marks of each animal, &c. with the greateit judgment, and, what 
no man elfe probably could have done, he has made the German 
Latin of Linnzus purely claflical.” 

+ * He has difclaimed any {kill in this art in the 36th letter of 
the fourth fection, and ufually held it in lefs eftimation than I think 
it deferves, declaring himfelf to be only charmed with the bolder 
features of unadorned nature.’ | 
_ * This is rightly put; it was rather an affelation in delicacy 
and effeminacy than the things themfelves ; and he chofe to put on 
this appearance chiefly before perfons whom he did not with to as, 
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and difdain of his inferiors in fcience. He alfo had in fome 
degree that weaknefs which difgufted Voltaire fo much in Mr. 
Congreve §: though he feemed to value others, chiefly accord- 
ing to the progrefs they had made in knowledge || ; yet he could 
not bear to be confidered himfelf merely as a man of letters ; 
and though without birth, or fortune, or ftation, his defire was 
to be looked upon as a private independent Gentleman, who 
read for hisamufement. Perhaps it may be faid, What fignifies 
fo much knowledge, when it produced fo little? Is it worth 
taking fo much pains to leave no memorial, but a few poems? 

But let it be confidered, that Mr. Gray was to others, at leaft 
innocently employed ; to himfelf, certainly beneficia'ly. His 

time pafled agreeably ; he was every day making fome new ac- 

guifition in fcience ; his mind was enlarged, his heart foftened, 

his virtue ftrengthened ; the world and mankind were fhewn 

to him without a mafk; and he was taught to confider every 

thing as trifling, and unworthy of the attention of a wife fnan, 

except the purfuit of knowledge, and the practice of virtue, in 

that {tate wherein God hath placed us.” 

The Editor’s friendfhip could not fail him here—yet his 
judgment, furely, has been fufpended : for, to leave his friend 
and poet under the idea of a fa/fidious fribble, was, to fay no 
more, unfavourable to his memory. ‘That fuch is the idea, no 
one who reads the charaler can doubt. {t is true, the world 
knew it. When he entered at Peter Houfe, his effeminacy and’ 
fair complexion drew upon him the name of Mifs Gray. Our 
Readers will recolle@& that Mitton had the fame appellation’ 
of Mifs. Mr. Horace Walpole, if we rightly remember, was, 
at that time, of King’s College, in the fame univerfity, They 





§ ‘ I have often thought that Mr. Congreve might very well be 
vindicated on thishead. It feldom happens that the vanity of au-: 
thorfhip continues to the end of a man’s days, it ufually foon leaves 
him where it found him; and if he has not fomething better to build 
his felf-approbation upon than that of being a popular writer, he 
generaliy finds himfelf ill at eafe, if refpeéted only on that account. 
Mr. Congreve was much advanced in years when the young French 
Poet paid him this vifit ; and, though a man of the world, he might 
now feel that indifference to literary fame which Mr. Gray, who 
always led a more retired and philofophic life, certainly felr much 
earlier. Both of them therefore might realonably, at times, exprefs 
fome difguft, if their quiet was intruded upon by perfons who 
thought they flattered them by fuch intrufion.’ 

| ‘Tt was not.on account of their knowledge that he valued man- 
ind. He contemned indeed all pretenders to literature, but he did 
hot fele& his friends from the, literary clafs, merely becaufe they 
were literate. ‘T'o be his friend it was always either neceflary that a 
man fhould have fomething better than an improved underftanding, 


‘ 


or at leaft that ‘Mr. Gray fhould believe he had.’ 
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frequently met, converfed on fubjects of tafte, and drank nothing 
but tea. After his return from his travels, he commonly wore 
a muff, an object of no fmall derifion with the univerfity-lads ! 
If be went to a coffee-houfe, he would tell the waiter, in atone 
the moft effeminate, to give him * that filly paper-book.’? The 
Gentleman’s Magazine this was, and, fometimes, very likely, 
the Review. ‘Timorous, as effeminate, and fearful of acci- 
dents, he had a ladder to let down from his window, in cafe 
of fire. Some young men of his college idly and wantonly fet 
up a falfe alarm on the matter, in order to draw kim upon 
his ladder, and this, among other circumftances, was faid to 
be the occafion of his removing to Pembroke. 

As a poet, in his Country Churchyard, he certainly fhewed 
great excellence in dwelling on the tendereft interefts of hu- 
man nature. His eafy, native pathos brought thofe interefts 
to the heart. But was he original with refpect to the ftyle and 
manner? certainly, he was, if he had not feen an elegy writ. 
ten by Gay, which bore all that ftyle and manner; a cir. 
cumftance which we have noticed in a former Review. That 
he had feen it, is more than probable; nay, that he had loved 
it, admired, and copied from it, The ftrong fimilitude coun- 
tenances this opinion. Thofe two elegies may be confidered as 
models of this {pecies of writing. 

- His genius wes not marked alone by that tender and melans 
choly fenfibility fo interefting in the Country Churchyard, 
That impreffion was only its das relief. There was a Gothic 
grandeur in the ftru@ture, of the moft ftriking and powerful ef- 
fe&t. Yet this could be felt, could be tafted only by the few, 
while the natural pictures of the former were caught by and 
melted in every eye. | 
' [tis obfervable that fublimity of genius has been generally 
attended with a ftrong affection for the demonry of the ancient 
northern fable. Milton was particularly fond of it. It was the 
ftudy of his youth, and the dream of his age. Nor had it been 
in the power of the Italian Worbidezza to {moothe away thole 
darings of mind he had caught originally from it. This paffion 
feems natural. There is fomething fublime in the Celtic my- 
thology, in the idea of ancient hardyhood, and the feats of for- 
er times, that is peculiarly adapted to a natural grandeur of 
imagination. In the mythology of the Greeks, every thing 
feems little, feems puerile in comparifon. Hence Mr. Gray's 
rong attachment to every thing that breathed of the former. 
The Hall of Odin was heaven itfelf to him, and Offian * the 
yery demon of poetry.” — ord rennet ete ; 

It would be fuperfluous for us to mention the effec this en- 
thufiafm had on Mr. Gray’s poetical writings. Our Readers 
are no ftrangers to that fublime expreffion, and to that noble 
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) Gray’s Poems. 103 
gir of mind, which diftinguith his odes of that caft. The fol- 


8 lowing ode is now firft publifhed : | 
bs « Had I but the torrent’s might, f 
With headlong rage and wild affright 
16 Upon Deira’s fquadrons hurl’d, \ 
1e To ruth, and fweep them from the world! i 

vy ‘ Too, too fecure in youthful pride . 
ie By them my friend, my Hoel, died, y 
fe Great Cian’s Son: of Madoc old , 
He afk’d no heaps of hoarded gold ; 
ws J Alone in Nature's wealth array’d, 
ne ° He atk’d, and had the lovely Maid, 
te , © To Cattraeth’s vale in glitt’ring row 
| Twice two hundred warriors go 5 
ed Every warrior’s manly neck 
us Chains of regal honour deck, 
fs Wreath’d in many a golden link : 
nd From the golden cup they drink 
ite Near, that the bees produce, 
Cake Or the grape’s extatic juice. , 
hat Flufh’d with mirth, and hope they burn: 
i But none from Cattraeth’s vale return, 
sy Save Aéron brave, and Conan ftrong, . 
rae (Burfting through the bloody shrdag) 
1 as And I, the meaneft of them all, 
That live to weep, and fing their fall.’ 
ans There is fomething exceedingly tender and mournful in the 
ard. little fonnet, which now firlt appears, on the death of his friend 
thic Mr. Wett : 
ef. ‘ In vain to me the fmiling mornings thine, 
ew, And redd’ning Pheebus lifts his golden fire : 
and The birds in vain their amorous defcant join ; 
Or chearful fields refume their green attire ; 
ally Thefe ears, alas! for other notes repine, 
ent ‘ A different objeé& do thefe eyes require. 
+o My lonely anguith melts no heart but mine; 
p as And in my breaft the imperfect joys expire. 
been Yet morning {miles the bufy race to chear, 
hofe And new-born pleafure brings to happier men : 
flion The fields to aN their wonted tribute bear : 
my- To warm their little loves the birds complain : 
’ fore I fraitlefs mourn to him, that cannot hear, 
ur of And weep the more, becaufe I weep in vain.’ 
hing The above pieces, and the epitaph on Sir William Williams, 
ray’s who was killed at the fiege of Belleifle, in 1761,,are all that a¢2 
‘mer. are new in this collection of the Author’s poems. ‘The epitaph 
6 the is as follows : | 
y ‘ Here, foremoft in the dangerous paths of fame, J 
$ ene Young Williams fought for England’s fair renown ; é 
aders His mind each mufe, each grace adorn’d his frame, ; 
noble Nor Envy dar’d to view him with a frown. “ 
ait H 4 At * 
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At Aix his voluntary fword he drew, 
There frit in blood his infant honour feal’d; 
From fortune, pleafure, fcience, love he flew, 
And {corn’d repofe when Britain took the field. 
With eyes of fame, and cool undaunted breaf 
Victor hé ftood on Bellifle’s rocky fteeps— 
Ah! callant youth! this marble tclls the reft, 
Where melancholy Friendthip bends, and weeps.’ 


The poems are followed by a collection of imitations, vas 
riations, and additional notes.by the Editor. L 
. 





Ast. Il, The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Parifo of Halifax, in Yorkfoire, 
Illuftrated with Copper-plaies. By the Rev. John Watlon M. A, 
Reftor of Stockport, Chethire, and F.S.A. gto, il. is, 
Lowndes. 1775. 

rR. Watfon obferves, in his dedication of this work to: ! 

the inhabitants of Halifax, that he was chiefly induced 

to give the hiftory of a place where he had refided feveral 
years, by his fondnefs for inquiries of this nature, and far- 
ther, that having the honour to be a member of the fociety 
of antiquaries in London, he theught it, in fome meature, 
his duty to draw up the beft account he could, of the place 
where he refided: more efpecially as two very imperfect publi- 
cations on the fubje&t have already maie their appearance; 

—icferring, we fuppofe, to Wright’s and Bentley’s accounts, 

frequently mentioned in this work. | 
Our Author farther oblerves, that ‘it has always been the 

wifh of the above learned body, to have their members fo 
ftationed, that the different parts of the kingdom may, by 

degrees, be defcribed, either on a more extenfive plan of a 

publication of this fort, or by lefler communications, afford. 

ing materials for their Archeologia, Thus difcoveries maybe’ 

made to flow together as to one common center, and fuch a 

fund be at laft acquired, as may give to Britain what the im- 

mortal Camden in vain attempted, a complete account of its 

antiquities, | 
‘ 1 believe, continues our Author, I may fay with the greatel 
ruth, that there never was fo pleafing.a profpedt of attaining 
this defirable end, as at prefent, when fo many gentlemen of 
known abilities are employed in carrying it on. “What part of 
it which is here prefented to the public, is an account of a 
diftri& but little known, til! of late-it became fo much dif- 
tinguifhed by its trade; but as it is rifing fo rapidly from ifs 
obfcrrity, the following defcription-of it can neither be deemed 
needlefs, no: unfeafonable. 
‘ All which the Author wil! fay. of his own performance, 185 
that he has fpared neither labour, ‘nor expence, in fearch'ng 
| every 
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every repofitory, where any thing relating to his fubje& was 
likely to be found, and that 
a ficut 
(Parvula nam exemplo eft) magni formica Iaboris 
Ore trahit quodcunque potel, atque addit acervo, 
Pleafed that his mite may contribute to the making up the 
reat whole; and that he may be admitted to ftep within the 
circle of antiquity, though he prefumes not’ to approach near 
the center.’ 

The chief and moft general objection to performances of 
this kind, is their /ocality, which prevents their proving very 
entertaining to any but thofe who are interefted in them by 
that peculzar circumflance; but Mr, Watfon has a remark on 
this head which deferves confideration, viz. that fo far as fuch 
works are hiftorical, the above objection is removed. .* Who, 
fays he, is content to read only’ the hiftory of his own parifh 
or couity f’ and he adds, * itis fome pleafure to refle&t that 
this kind of writing has, of late, increafed in. reputation ;” 
and that * perhaps the public are better fatisfied of ‘its utility, 
fince antiquarian books have fometimes been allowed ‘to be 
read in the higheft courts of jufiice, on this well-known 
maxim, that the beft evidence which can. be had, fhould be 
admitted.’ 

Although it was not our Author’s defign to write the Na- 
tural Hiftory of the great and extenfive parifh of Halifax, 
which has often been compared to Rutlandthire for fize,— 
yet his work opens with a concife philofophical account of 
the country, under the general heads of fire, air, (or weather) 
earth, and water: he has alfo, at the end of the volume, a 
copious catalogue * of plants, with their defcriptions, according 
to Linneus and Hudfon. 

Among other particulars which will conduce to general 
entertainment, our Author has ift, a chapter on Druidical 
remains in the patifh of Halifax; 2dly, a chapter on Roman 
Antiquities; and both thefe are illuftraied by engravings. Ihe 
chapter on Saxon and Danifh affairs will afford fomething 
for the gratification of thofe Englifh readers who aie fond of 
the ancient hiftory of their own country. 

The titles of the next feven chapters are, 

I, Hiftorical memoirs of Halifax parith, temp. CHarues I, 

I. Of the Trane of the Parifh, &c. 23 bad 

III. Of the Forests, Cuaces, and Parks. a | aie ~* 
IV. Account of the Manors. ae 


_” We have heard it afferted, that the parifh ‘of Halifis 2a jultly 
wie with the county of Middlefex, in the number and: atiety of cq- 
nous plants. . s - § Ch esl Liisa 
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V. Of the Copynotps. 

VI. Of the Gravesuips *. 

VII, Of the Knicut’s FEEzs. 

There are alfo a variety of chapters, or divifions, of thi 
work under the heads of Ancient Taxes, Topographical Surveys, 
and the famous Gibdet-law ; together with family details, pe, 
digrees, accounts of lands belonging to religious houfes, of 
the churches and chapels in the vicarage, and of the vicar, 
The collection of epitaphs is illuftrated by engravings of the 
moft confiderable monuments. But the moft alluring part g 
the work, to a literary Reviewer, is the * BioGRAPHICAL His. 
trory of the parifh of Halifax.’ Here we are entertained 
with accounts, in alphabetical order, of ‘ fuch authors, and 
perfons of note, as have been born, or have lived,” in this 
parifh; among whom we find the memorable names of Sit 
‘Thomas Brown, Bifhop Farrer, Daniel De Foe, David 
Hartley, (author of the Ob/ervations on Man) Oliver Hey. 
wood, Dr, Nettleton, Sir Henry Saville, Mr. Thomas Saville, 


Mr. Henry Saville, Archbifhop Tillotfon, and many others; 


not omitting Mr. Watfon, the learned Author of this book, 
As Dr. Hartley’s celebrated work has been revived by Dr, 
Prieftley’s late republication of the learned Author's Theory, &, 


the particulars here given of that writer, and of his perform § 


ance, may ferve to gratify the curiofity of fuch of our reader 
as may happen to have received but little information con 
cerning either. 

* David Hartley, M. A, was born at Ilingworth, in this 
parifh. His father was curate there, and married, May 25, 
1707, 2 daughter of the Rev. Mr. Edward Wilkinfon, his 
predeceffor. This curacy Mr. Hartley afterwards refigned for 
the chapel of Armley, in the parifh of Leeds, where he died, 


and left behind him eight children, His fon David was brought @ 


up by one Mrs. Brookfbank, near Halifax, and received his 
academical education at Jefus College, Cambridge, of which 
he was Fellow. He firft began to praGife phyfic at Newark, 
in Nottinghamfhire, from whence he removed to St. Ed 
mond’s Bury, in Suffolk. After this, he fettled for fome tim 
in London, and laftly went to live at Bath, where he ditd 
Sept. 30, 1757, aged 53. He left two fons and a daughter 
Fis elder fon got a travelling Fellowfhip, and his younger wa 
entered at Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1757. He pub 
lifhed ‘¢ A View of the prefent Evidence for and againft Mos 





__® One of the officers or fervants belonging to the lord of this m& 
nor, ra salad a Grave, from the Anglo-Saxon Eepere, or the Get 
man Graf, hig duty is to colle& the lord’s rents, and his ftyle, # 
Latin deeds, ‘is Prepofitus, © eae 
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Medicines as a Solvent for the Stone, containing 


ee. with fome Experiments and Obfervations.” Lone 
i 1739- This book, which contains 204 pages in 8vo. 
> ] 


is dedicated to the Prefident and F ellows of the Royal Col- 
lese of Phyficians, London, wherein the Author informs that 
body, that, about a year before, he publifhed fome cafes and 
experiments, which feemed to him fufficient evidences of a 
Jiffolving power in the urine of fuch perfons as take Mrs. 
Stephens’s medicines, though he did not then enter into the 
difcuflion of that point, but left the facts to {peak for them- 
felves; finding, however, that a quite contrary conclufion had 
been drawn from thofe inftances, and others of a like na- 
ture, 28 if the medicines did not diffolve, but generate ftones 5 
he therefore republifhes the fame cafes and experiments, with 
all cafes favourable or unfavourable, perfect or imperfea, 
which he had been able to procure, hoping that he had ob- 
viated all objections, and even proved a diflolving power in 
the medicated urine. At p.175 of this book are propofals 
for making Mrs, Stephens’s medicines public, and a lift is an- 
nexed of the contributions for this purpofe, from April 11, 
1738, to Feb. 24 following, the amount, of which was 
1387]. 138. He was the chief inftrument in procuring for 
Mrs. Stephens the, 50001. granted by parliament. His own 
cafe is the 123d in the above book. He is faid to have died of 
the flone, after having taken above two hundred pounds 
weight of foap. Mrs. Stephens’s medicine was made public 
in the Gazette, from Saturday June 16, to Tuefday June rgth, 
1739. 

bias Parfons, M. D. F.R.S. publifhed an 8vo. printed 
in London 1742, containing (inter alia) Animadverfions on 
Lithontriptic medicines, particularly thofe of Mrs. Stephens, 
and an account of the difle&tions of fome. bodies of perfons 
who died after the ufe of them. In this book are feveral 
cafes laid down in Dr. Hartley’s own words, and afterwards 
critically examined, in order to fhew (particularly from thofe 
in whofe bladders ftones were found after death) that that cele~ 
brated medicine had no power of diflolving ffones in the kidneys 
or bladder, And it muft be owned, though with regret, that 
this writer has fucceeded in his proofs. 

‘ Dr. Hartley is faid to have wrote again Dr. Warren, of 
St. Edmund’s Bury, in defence of Inoculation ; and fome let- 
ters of his are to be met with in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, He was certainly a man of learning, and a reputed 
good phyfician, but too fond of noftrums. 

‘The Doétor’s moft confiderable literary produétion is a 
work intitled, «* Obfervations on man, his frame, “his duty, 
and his expectations, in two parts.” London, 1749. 2 ~ 
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8vo. The firft part contains Obfervations on the frame 
the human body and mind, and on their mutual CONNEXiogy 
and influences. The work, it feems, took its rife from th 
Rev. Mr. Gay’s afferting the poffibility of deducing all our int, 
Jeétual pleafures and pains from affociation, in a differtatig, 
on the fundamental principle of virtue, prefixed to Law 
trinflation of King’s origin of evil. The fentiments in thi 
piece, led our Author to inquire into the power of affog, 
ation, and to examine its confequences in re{pect of morality 
and religion, and alfo its phyfical caufe, when by degres 
many difquifitions foreign to the doctrine of affociation, ory 
Jeaft not immediately connected with it, intermixed themfelves; 
for this reafon, he has added thereto vibrations, and endes. 
voured to eftablifh a connexion between thefe ; and has taken 
a creat deal of pains to fhew the general ufe of thefe two ig 
explaining the nature of ‘our fenfations. The fecond pag 
contains Obfervations on the duty and expectations of man. 
kind, before which is an introduétion, in which he fays, that 
the contemplation of our frame and conftitution appeared t» 
him to have a peculiar tendency to leffen the difficulties ap 
tending natural and revealed religion, and to improve thef 
evidences, as wel] to concur with them in their determination 
of man’s duty and expectations ; with which view he diew wp 
the foregoing Obfervations on the frame and connexion of the 
body and mind; and in profecution of the fame defign, he 
goes on in this part, from this-foundation, and upon the other 
phenomena of Nature, to deduce the evidences for the be. 
ing and attributes of God, ahd the general. truths of natural 
religion. Secondly, Laying down all thefe as a new founda. 
tion whereon to build the evidences for revealed religion, 
Thirdly, to inquire into the rule of life, and the particular 
applications of it, which refult from the frame of our Natures, 
the dictates of natural religion, and the precepts of the Sctip- 
tures taken together, compared with, and cafting light upon 
each other. Fourthly, to inquire into the genuine dodtrines 
of natural and revealed religion, thus illuftrated, concern- 
ing the expectations of mankind here and hereafter, in 
confequence of their obfervance, or violation of the rule 
of life.’ | dogh 

Of Dr. Prieftley’s republication of Dr. Hartley’s Theory of 
the Human Mind, on the Principles of the Affociation of Ideas, 
we fhall give an account in a future Review. <’ . 

We have noted fome curious anecdotes, in this work, rela- 
tive to Dr. Nettleton above mentioned, Oliver Heywood, 
an@ fome others ; but we muftnot enlarge.’ ~ *” by 

We fhall concludé with recommending Mr. Watfon’s per- 
formance particularly to our Yorkfhire- readers, who wae 
pleatc 
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leafed with this work, perhaps, for the very circumftance that 
fme others may object to it, viz, that it is a great book, con- 
taining much about Yorkthire, and Yorkfhire families; and 
that nothing has efcaped the notice of the induftrious, elabo- 


sate compiler. 6, 


Art. IIE. Political Di/quifitions ; or, an Inquiry into public Errors, 
Defes, and Abufes. By J.B. Gent. Author of ‘* The Dignity of 
- Hyman Nature,” and other Traéts. Wolume the Third and laf. 


gvo, 6s. Boards. Dilly. 1775. 


HIS diligent and worthy Writer here continues to profe- 
cute his patriotic and important inquiries. We, indeed, 
expected, that his undertaking would have extended to many 
more volumes, according to the intimation given in the gene- 
ral preface. He has, we find, fufficient materials for this pur- 
pofe, but, he obferves, * what thefe three volumes contain, is 
the moft interefting to the Public ;’ and we truly condole with 
him when he adds, that * his health daily breaking, difqualifies 
him from proceeding farther at prefent.” 

The volume now before us, treats, Of Manners, in nine 
chapters, under the following divifion :—Importance of man- 
ners in a ftate; Luxury hurtful to manners, and dangerous to 
ftates; Of the public diverfions, and of gaming, and their in- 
fluence on manners; Of duels; Of lewdnefs; Influence of 
education on manners; Of punifhments; Of the liberty of 
fpeech, and writing, on political fubjects. He alfo treats of 
the duty of ftatefmen, to apply themfelves to forming the man- 
ners of the people. 

¢ This work, fays the Author, profefles to’ be an inquiry 
into public errors, deficiencies, and abufes. And furely there 
is no grofler error, no dcficiency more fatal, no abufe more 
fhameful, than a nation’s lofing the proper delicacy of fenti- 
ment with regard to right and wrong, and deviating into a gee 
neral corruption of manners. Has ambition raifed a tyrant, a 
Czfar, or a Charles, to defpotic power? The fword of a Bru- 
tus, or the axe in the hand of the man in the mafk, in a mo- 
ment fets the people free. Has an ariftocracy of thirty tyrants, 
as at Athens, feized the liberties of a country? A bold Thra- 
fybulus maybe found, who coming on them in their fecure 
hour, fhall, by means perhaps feemingly very inadequate, blaft 
all their fchemes, and overthrow the edifice of tyranny they 
had fet up, burying them in its ruins.© The people thus fet 
free, if the fpirit of liberty be not extinét among them, and 
their manners generally corrupt, will preferve their recovered 
liberties, If their manners be fo univerfally debauched, as to 
tenéer them uncapable of liberty, they will, as the degenerate 

: we ; Romans, 
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Romans, on the fall of Julius, fet up an Auguftus in his ol af 
It is impoffible to pronounce with certainty concerning | 
country, as the angel did of the devoted cities, that the declis 
Of manners in it is univerfal and irretrievable. But where thy 
is the cafe, the ruin of that country @& unavoidable, the difes 
is incurable. For vice prevailing “would deftroy not only ; 
kingdom, or an empire, but the whole moral dominion of ¢y 
Almighty throughout the infinitude of fpace.’ This is a fpj 
paragraph; but we hope our own Country is not yet in circum, 
ftances bad enough to claim the application. | 
Our Author proceeds to illuftrate and confirm his ma 











by quotations from a gréat number of writers; ancient q 
modern: his work confifts chiefly of thefe colleGions; bith 
intermixes with them many reflections and obfervations of hij 
own ; from which we may felect a few paflages relative to th 
ftate of manners in this country. | 
‘ In our times, it is faid, the rapacity for riches is got toa 
unexampled height. We have not, like the Romans, atemke 
dedicated to Funo Moneta; but every man and every womat 
feems to have erected a temple to money, in their hearts. Not 
that hoarding is the vice of the times: but the cafe i work, 
For the voracity of thofe who difgorge their money as fat a 
they {wallow it, is the moft infatiable. Like the gluttonsf 
tyrized by Juvenal, who forced themfelves to bring up om 
fupper, that they might have the filthy pleafure of eating two; 
the fame evening, our nobility and gentry, who repeatedly 
beggar themfelves at Mrs, Cornelly’s, &c. are incomparablj 
more infatiable than mifers, who have no call upon them, but 
that of their avarice merely. Catiline’s character, in Salluf, 
fuits a great multitude in our times: Alient appetens; fui pric 
Use : 

oe the obfervations on public diverfions we find the fol 
lowing account: * The French taught us mafquerading, whidl § 
has been an amufement of that fantaftical people ever fince tht 
days of Charles VI. if not earlier. For in his time there wa 
exhibited a moft dreadful fcene of that kind, which, one woul 
have expected to cool a little their eagernefs for mafqueradé 
ever after. The King and five of the court, on occafion off 
marriage, difguifed themfelves like fatyrs, by covering thei 
naked bodies with linen habits, clofe to their limbs, which he 
bits were bedaubed with rofin, on which down was ftuck. Ont 

of the company, in a frolic, running a light againft oned 
them, as they were dancing in a ring, all the fix were inftant) 
enveloped with flames, and the whole company in a conftern 
tion, left the firé fhould be communicated to all. Nothing w# 

to be feen or heard but flames or fcreams. Four of the fix dit 
in two days after, in cruel agonies; and the King, ar 

iu 
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fubject to a weaknefs of brain, was overfet by the fright, fo 
that he was ever after outrageous by fits, and incapable of go- 
yernment. ' , 

‘ There are few entertainments more unmeaning, to fay the 
Jeaft, than mafquerades. For the whole innecent pleafure of 
them muft confift in the ready and brilliant wit of the mafks, 
fuitable to the characters they aflume. But it cannot be fup- 

fed, that among a thoufand people, there are fifty perfons 
capable of entertaining by the readinefs of their wit, and their 
judgment in fuftaining affumed characters, Accordingly we 
her of much ftupidity played off on thofe occafions ; and yet 
the rage after them continues. Wit muft indeed be at a low 
ebb, when it is thought witty for a nobleman to aflume at a 
mafquerade the drefs of aturkey-cock. This piece of wit, 1 am 
informed, was really exhibited at a late mafquerade at Mrs. 
Cornelly’s. As we know of nothing charaCteriftical in a real 
turkey-cock, but his gabbling, it is not eafy to imagine what 
entertainment a man of quality fhould propofe to give a com- 
pany by afluming that character. If he had taken the likenefS 
of a rook, he might have been a vifible fatyr on gamefters, 
placemen, &c, if that of an owl, he might have {aid he was a 
deep ftatefman ; or if he chofe a quadruped transformation, as 
that of an afs, for inftance, or of a flag, a bull, or any of the 
horned fraternity, he might have told thofe who queftioned him, 
that he was their reprefentative in parliament, &c. Obferving 
the frequency of violated marriage-beds of late years, and the 
frequent celebrations of mafquerades, it requires a confiderable 
ftretch of charity to avoid fufpecting a connexion between maf- 
querading and intriguing, which may account for the eagernefs 
fhewn by the quality for that f{pecies of diverfion,’ 

In that part of this volume intended to fhew that able ftatef- 
men attend carefully to the manners of the people, we have the 
following paflage: * The perverfenefs of ftatefmen, in almoft 
all ages and countries, with refpeét to this part of their duty, 
is very unfortunate for mankind. Governments have it not in 
their power to do their fubjects the leaft fervice as to their reli- 
gious belief and mode of worfhip. On the contrary, when- 
ever the civil magiftrate interpofes his authority in matters of 
religion, otherwife than in keeping the peace among all religious 
parties, you may trace every ftep he has taken by the mifchievous 
effects his interpofition has produced, at the fame time, that he 
has it in his power to do inexpreffible fervice to the people un- 
der his care, by a ftri€t attention to their mannérs and beha- 
viour, A king, a ftatefman, or a magiftrate, who does not 
know this, is very improperly fituated in the high ftation he 
fills ; yet all hiftory exhibits proofs of their mifcondué in this 
tefpect. They have perpetually harafled themfelves and their: 
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‘ people about matters of belief, and forms of worthip, and hays 
negleéted the moft important duty of their function, the regu. 
Jating of the moral and political principles and manners of the 
people. The reafon of this wrong-headed conduct is Very 
fhameful for our rulers, viz. becaufe by joining forces with 
thofe of the priefthood, and !abouring for the eftablifhment of 


what they are pleafed to call the true church, the true faith, &&, 


(which are different in almoft every different country) they open 
to themfelves a direct path to enflaving the people; whereas by 
guiding them into right, moral, and political principles and 
manners, they might enable them to judge foundly of the con. 
du& of thofe in power, and infpire them with a noble fpirit of 
refiftance to tyranny, the moft formidable of all difpofitions tg 
the greateft part of flatefmen. At the fame time that our rulers 
fhew great. zeal for the true church, that is, a great defire to 
keep up the facerdotal power, that the priefthood may in return 


keep up theirs, we fee them make no hefitation to declare their & 


difbelief of all religion. Chriftianity, according to them, isa 
fiction, but yet the church of England is the only true Chriftian 


church. The inferior people feeing thofe of higher ftations § 


tanging themfelves on the fide of infidelity, are very much hurt 
in their manners. But Chriftianity, for any thing the greateft 
part of our nobility and gentry know, may be either true of 


falfe. They do not know the ftrongeft objections, having § 


never given themfelves time to examine the fubjeét, fo that their 
belief or difbelief are of very little confequence to the people; 
but the declaration of their difbelief fhews very little regard to 
the good of their country.’ 

This volume confifts (befide the index) of 460 pages, neaily 
460 of which are employed in the Conclufion, addreffed to the 
independent part of the people of Great Britain, Ireland, and 


the Colonies. ‘ I have fhewn you, fays the Difquifitor, that as } 


things go on, there will foon be very little left of the Britifh con- 
ftitution, befide the name and the outward form. I have fhewm 
you, that the houfe of reprefentatives, on which all depends, has 
loft its efficiency, and inftead of being (as it ought) a check of 
regal and minifterial tyranny, is in the way to be foon a mete 
outwork of the court, a French parliament to regifter the royal 
edicts, a Roman fenate in the imperial times, to give the ap: 
pearance of regular and free government, but in truth, to at 
complifh the villanous fchemes of a profligate junto, the natu 
ral confequences and unavoidable effects of inadequate repre 
fentation, feptennial parliaments, and placemen in thé hoult 
All which fhews the abfolute neceffity of regulating reprefents 
tion, of reftoring our parliaments to their primitive annual pe 
riod, and of difqualifying dependents on the court from voting 


in the houfe of commons, 
‘ Have 
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. t Have I, my good countrymen, impofed on you in the leaft 
article? Can you ferioufly bring yourfelves even to doubt, 
whether the grievances I have pointed out, be really fuch ? Do 
ou fincerely believe it poffible to go on in the track we are 
now in? Is there a fhadow of confiftency between the prefent 
fae of our public affairs, and liberty, fafety, peace, or the 
Britifh conftitution ? While the enemies of your liberties are 
aGive and vigilant to feize every opportunity for increafing 
their own emoluments, and their own power, and you are 
timid and thoughtlefs of your own fafety, will your public 
grievances redrefs themfelves ? Will corruption and venality die 
away of courfe, or will they {pread wider and wider, and take 
fill deeper root, till at laft it will become impoffible to eradi- 
cate them? Look into the Roman hiftory, and fee how corrup- 
tion in the people, and tyranny in the emperors, went on in- 
creafing from Auguftus to Didius, who fairly bought the em- 
pire, when it was put up to fale. Look back but a little way 
into your own hiftory. It is but 86 years fince the Revolution, 
avery fhort period, a lifetime ! Yet we have not been able, or 
have not been willing, to keep up, for this fhort time, the con- 
ftitution then fettled, becaufe indeed it was fo imperfedtly efta- 
blithed at that time, and becaufe we have been almoft ever fince 
in the hands of a fet of foreign kings, and of flagitious minifters, 
which laft have traitoroufly abufed your eafy generofity, and 
have, by introducing corruption, in great meafure, undone what 
was done by expelling the Stuarts. The ftanding army, the 
number of placemen in the houfe, the extenfion of excife laws, 
and various other abufes, have crept on ftill increafing, till at 
laft they are fettled into a part of the conftitution, and what 
formerly produced fevere remonftrances, and violent debates in 
— pafs now unqueftioned, and without debate or di- 
vilion,’ 

Our Author proceeds, with great warmth and energy, to re- 
prefent to his countrymen * the fearful and horrid profpe&’ be- 
fore them, and to urge them to exert their endeavours againft 
the haftening calamity. But what meafures are to be taken in 
this deplorable ftate? Or how can the people prevent the ful- 
flment of his predictions ? Imanfwer to fuch queftions he re- 
plies, *« Before all other things, there muft be eftablifhed a 
GRAND NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RESTOR- 
ING THE CONSTITUTION. Into this muft be invited 
all men of property, all friends to liberty, all able commanders, 
&c. There muft be a copy of the ASSOCIATION for every 
parifh, and a parochial committee to procure fubfcriptions from 
all perfons whofe names are in any tax book, and who are 
willing to join the aflociations And there mutt be a grand come 
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mittee for every county in the three kingdoms, and in the éo. 
Jonies of America. The objects of fuch a general aflocia. 
tion as I propofe are, 1. The fecuring of public credit. 2, Ob. 
taining the undoubted fenfe of the people, on the ftate of pub. 
lic affairs. 3. Prefenting petitions, figned by a clear majority 
of the people of property, for the neceflary acts of parliament, 
4. To raife and have in readinefs, the flrength of the nation, 
in order to influence government, and prevent mifchief.’ 

He acknowledges that it is ¢ undoubtedly dangerous for the 
people to be employed in redreffing grievances. When the 
go to redrefling, they generally do great mifchief, before they 
begin redreffing. But this, fays he, is the fault of thofe who 
refift them. If the people roufe to vengeance, woe to thofe 
who ftand in their way.—Perhaps when things come to a crifis, 
which moft probably they will foon, our government may re: 
colleé&t themfelves fo far as to grant voluntarily, and witha 
good grace, that redrefs, to which the people have an undoubted 
right, and which they fee the people refolute to have.’ 

This Writer purfues his propofal with great zeal and fpirit, 
anfwers fome objections which may be made to it, and thus 
earneftly entreats the attention of his fellow-fubjects: © Will 
you, fays he, will the brave ‘and generous-fpirited Englith, 
fo foon after the expulfion of popery and flavery, will you fub- 
mit to be enflaved by a handful of your fellow-fubjects? You 
who have fo often made‘ the mighty monarchs of France and 
Spain iremble on their thrones, and fo lately have made Europe 
ftand aghaft, are you not afhamed to fhew yourfelves afraid of 
a Harley, a Walpole, a Pelham, a Bute, a North? For either 
you were afraid of them, or you fuffered yourfelves to be de- 
ceived by them, which is almoft as fhameful; or you would 
before now have demanded and obtained, either by petition of 
by force, the correction of the ruinous abufes I have, in thefé 
volumes, pointed out.’ . 

Amidft all this zeal and boldnefs, fome readers perhaps will 
be rather furprifed to find that this Writer is a North- Briton, 
as we do not generally obferve that thofe of his countrymen, 
who fettle in the fouthern part of this ifland, always manifet 
the fame fpirit and views. However that may be, he thinks it 
requifite to employ fome pages in defence of our fellow-fubjeds 
in Scotland, as attached to the caufe of liberty, and in cen 
furing the Englith as too inveterate againft them. Whethet 
or not he difcovers in thefe obfervations any blameable degret 
of national partiality, we fhall leave the readers of this volume 
to determine for themfelves. 

Mr. Burgh concludes this part of his work with fayings 
* You may depend on it, my good countrymen, that “e 
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riling againft the Scots, nor even breaking the union, nor 
mailacring the whole inhabitants of North-Britain, nor any 
popular cry againft Lord , or for Mr. » nor any other 
party object, is of confequence enough to be named in a day 
with the reftoration of independency to parliament. They who 
are for this indifpenfable meature are undoubted friends to Eng- 
land; they who are againft it, no matter what banners they lift 
under, they are more defirous of the emoluments of places and 
penfions, than ftudious of the good of their country.’ 

This public fpirited Author does not appear to be a party- 
man, or to have conceived high ideas of all who are confidered 
as modern patriots. ¢ It could not be pretended, he remarks, 
that an aflociation for reftoring the independency of parliament 
was a party affair.” And as to petitioning, he obferves, * A 
defigning miniftry defires no better than that the people’s at- 
tention to be engaged about trifling grievances, fuch as have 
employed us fince the late peace. “This gives them an opportu- 
nity of wreathing the yoke around our necks, becaufe it gives 
them a pretence for increafing the military force. Inftructing, 
petitioning, remonftrating, and the like, are good diverfion 
for a court; becaufe they know that, in fuch ways, nothing 
will be done againft their power. A grand, national aflocia- 








_ tion for obtaining an independent parliament would make them 


tremble: for they know that the nation, if in earneft, would 
have it, and that with the ceffation of their influence in parlia- 
ment, their power muft end.’ 

On the whole, if we do not in every particular perfe@ly coin- 
cide with this Writer, we muft honour and efteem him as a 
warm friend to the interefts of mankind. If he difcovers a de- 
gree of afperity on any occafion, we muft attribute it to that 
indignation with which an honeft mind muft fometimes obferve 
the evils here prefented to our view. He in one place intimates 
a hope that fome perfons concerned in ftate affairs may look 
into his book, and take into ferious confideration fome of the 
lubjedts it contains : we heartily wifh he may not hope in vain. 
How happy would it be for this kingdom fhould men at the 
helm (eduloufly concur with both houfes of parliament in en- 
ceavouring to remove thofe public evils which are fo glaring 
and fo portentous ! But this is not to be expected from mere 
metcenary minds, or from men of arbitrary principles, nor from 
per patriots, whofe real views are nearly the fame with 
thofe of the people againft whom they fo violently fet them- 


“ves in oppofition, 2 
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Art. 1V. Continuation of the Account of Macpherfon’s Original Papers, 
See Review for May. 


‘HE Memoirs of James the Second, are, as might be ex. 
pected, large and particular, during the period of the Revo. 
lution. Many things are minutely related by him, and among 
others the circumftances of his flight; which, from the fingu. 
larity of that event, cannot avoid being interefting in a conf. 
derable degree. Some of thefe circumftances we have men. 
tioned in the preceding Article. 
Ie will be doing an aét of juftice to James, to infert his apo. 
logy for part of his conduct in Ireland; though nothing cap 
excule his general meafures with regard to that country, 
whether before or after his having been deprived of the crown 
of England. His adminiftration of Irifh affairs, notwithftand. 
ing the beft colourings he could put upon it, muft appear} 
equally impolitic and tyrannical. 

‘ The King landed at Kinfale, on the r2th of March. Hef 
found a great deal of good will in that kingdom, but little 
means to execute it; which made the Prince of Orange flight 
it to the degree he did. The fear of difgufting the Irih Cf 
tholics, on whom he wholly depended, and the hopes of 1 
compenting fuch Proteftants as fuffered by the aé& for refcind- 
ing the aéts of fettlement, induced the King, at laft, to give 
his royal affent, though he faw it was highly prejudicial tohis 
intereft. Nothing, but the unwillingnefs to difguft his onl 
friends, could prevail with him to foreclofe himfelf in the a 
of attainder, from the power of pardoning thofe comprifedis 
‘it; and to agree to fuch diminutions of his authority, as thé 
the acts of the Englifh parliament fhould not be binding in lr 
land, nor that writs of error and appeals fhould be carried frot 
thence to England. It would, without doubt, have been mor 
generous in the Irifh, not to have prefled fo hard upon thet 
‘prince, when he Jay fo much at their mercy ; and more prude 
not to have grafped at gaining all, before they were furt! 
‘keeping what they already poflefled. He gave his royal allt 
“with good will, only to the act for liberty of confcience.’ 

The compofition of the foregoing paffage rifes above W 
we ufually meet with in King James’s Memoirs, as writteD? 
himfelf: for his ftyle is, for the moft part, mean and incorttl 
and it is fometimes perplexed and ungrammatical. 

Tnftead of James’s own account of Irith tranfaétions, the! 
tor hath given us tworj@quenals, compofed from the letters Ww 
that prince received Gm his generals; and of which fome® 
inferted, as vouchers and illuftrations, in the notes. 1 
Journels contain a particular relation of what paffed in = 
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fom the 12th of March to the soth of Auguft, 1689. The 
frit of thefe journals, which is by far the largeft and moft im- 
portant, may be reckoned, according to Mr. Macpherfon, the 
work of James, from the correétions, alterations, and additions, 
in his own hand. In fuch a work we cannot expect his actions 
to be placed in any other than the moft favourable light. Ne- 
yerthelefs, we find, in one place, a fair acknowledgment of 
the illegality and injuftice of his proceedings. * His Majetty, 
fays the Writer, gave orders alfo for feizing the goods of abfent 
Proteftants and rebels, making ufe, for that purpofe, of the 
moft effectual means which the laws of the country permitted, 
and even going beyond that where the occafion required.” \n this jour- 
nal we have the following vindication of James, from having 
had any concern in the barbarity of Rofen’s conduct, at the 
fiege of Derry. , 

¢ Monfieur de Rofen, at this time, formed a project, which 
he had in part put in execution before he acquainted his Ma- 
jey with it ; which was to.aflemble all the people left in the 
country from Charlemont and a vaft way round, men, women, 
and children, and drive them to the walls of the town, where 
they fhould be left to ftarve, except the town fhould either fur- 
render or relieve them. But his Majefty being informed thereof 
was fenfible this action could not but be every way prejudicial 
to his fervice, fince moft of thefe people living at home peace- 
ably, and having either his particular protections, or relying 
on that general one of his declarations, promifing fafety to all 
that would return to their houfes and live quiet: this was in» 
evitably to depopulate and ruin the country, and befides would 
give his enemies occafion fo to reprefent fuch a breach of faith 
in his other kingdoms, as to difhearten even his belt friends. 
His Majefty therefore immediately difpatched away couriers to 
all the places where Monf. de Rofen had fent orders to aflemble 
thele poor people, commanding governours to forbear from 
doing it at their utmoft peril ; and at the fame time commanded 
Menf. de Rofen to defift from any fuch attempt. He had, 
however, before his mafter’s orders could reach him, aflembled 
above four thoufand men, women, and children, which he 
caufed to be driven to the walls; but fo little effect had this 
proceeding towards perfuading the town to furrendes, that they 
fired upon them from the walls, which Monf. de Rofen per- 
ceiving, drew them off and fent them to their homes again. 

he enemy endeavoured to fend away in this crowd many of 
their fick and weak men; which would have been of great ad@ 
vantage to them in faving their provifions,’ 

The preceding reprefentation of the fact is confirmed, in the 
Aotes, by the original letters which pafled upon the avcafion. 
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We fhall next infert James’s apology for his retreat to Franee, 
and the account of his reception there, after the battle of the 
Boyne. 

© Had the King been able to have waved that decifive ftroke 
at the Boyne a few wecks, he might have feen the French flee, 
mafters of St. George’s Channe!, and in a condition either to 
have tranfported him and his army to England, or of hindering 
any fuccours from coming to the Prince of Orange, which was 
what M. Seignelay detigned. But the King’s lite was a chain 
of misfortunes and difappointments ; fo that what advantages 
the French got were no ways beneficial to him. -His misfor. 
tunes were doubly fuch, by leflening his credit and interef 
with his friends as much as it did with his enemies. He wrote 
to Tyrconnel, that he was going to Frarice. He faid he hoped 
to fend more fuccours, and, in the mean time, left them 
50,000 piftoles; which was all the moncy he had. He arrived 
at Breft, on the 20th of July, N.S. He wrote to the Queen, [ 
He informed her of his misfortunes. He faid, he was fenfible 
that he would be blamed for hazarding a battle. But that he 
had no other poft fo advantageous to defend, unlefs he would 
abandon all without a ftroke, and fuffer himfelf to be at laf 
driven into the fea. But as the unfortunate are cenfured al- 
ways more ways than one, fome blamed him for hazarding too 
much, and others for his quitting Ireland fo foon. That coun- 
fel was, no doubt, too precipitate ; and it is wonderful, why 
Tyrconnel preffed it with fo much earneftnefs; unlefs it was 
from the folicitations of the Queen, who, in a letter of June 
27th to him, entreated him, in the moft vehement terms, to 
fave the King’s perfon at any rate. He, however, ought not 
to have advifed fuch difheartening councils, as to make the 
King abandon a caufe that had {till fo much hopes of life. It 
did him great detriment. It was not likely that either his own 
people or the King of France would eagerly maintain a caufe, 
which he himfelf had deferted. But it may be faid, alfo, that 
it was the unanimous advice of the council, the generals, and 
all perfons about him; there was too an univerfal panic, 4s 
appears from the circumftance, that even the French officers, 
men of fervice, faw vifions of troops, when none certainly 
could be within twenty miles. ‘This is the only excufe for the 
wrong refolution of the King. He had alfo formed a fcheme 
in his own mind, which he found, upon his arrival,. had been 
actually laid by the court of France. The French, the King 
knew, were mafters at fea, ever fince the battle of Bantry Bay. 
They were alfo, fince the vitory at Flerus, confefledly maftets 
at land. The King imagined the fooner he got into France, 
that he would the fooner convince his moft Chriftian Mae 
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that the only way to break the league was, to land him, with 
a fuitable body of troops, in England. He hoped alfo to fend 
a {quadron to St. George’s Channel to prevent the Prince of 
Orange’s return, and to land fome Irifh troops in Scotland, 
This was the chief caufe of his flight. ‘I'he news of the vic- 
tory off Beachy-head met him at Breft ; and he applauded him- 
felf exceedingly in that refolution. The King knew of the de- 
fion of fighting the combined fleets. He knew, that M. Seig- 
nelay defigned at the fame time to fend 25 light frigates to St. 
George’s Channel, and to burn all the fhips on both fides, but 
fuch as were neceflary to bring off the King and fome troops ; 
and, by that means, to have kept the Prince of Orange in Ire- 
land. All this well-laid fcheme he knew ; and it was the main 
inducement to his retreat. But the bufinefs was over before 
his arrival, as was faid; and neither he nor the French them- 
felves reaped any advantage. The ficknefs of Seignelay hin- 
dered him from going on board as he intended ; which forced 
him to give that commiffion to the Chevalier de Tourville. 
His negligence in not deftroying the combined fleets was vehe- 
mently refented by Seignelay. ‘Tourville afcribed his want of 
fuccefs to the Englifh having taken up the -buoys. Seignelay 
faid, in a paffion, that it proceeded from his cowardice, Tour- 
ville took fire. Seignelay explained himfelf, by faying, that he 
meant only with regard to his conduct; for there were many 
(of which number he took him to be) gui effotent poltrons de 
tefle, quoygu’ils ne Peftotent point du coeur. 

‘ The day after the King’s arrival at St. Germains, the King 
of France came to fee him, and promifed him all imaginable 
kindnefs and fupport. But when he had laid open his projet, 
he received it coldly, and faid, he could do nothing in it till 
he heard from Ireland. The King told him, that there was na 
occafion to hear from Ireland, to convince him that England 
was naked, But his moft Chriftian Majefty was diffatisfied with 
the King’s late conduct, either of himfelf or the infinuations of 
his minifter. He was averle to another expedition, which might, 
he thought, be as haftily relinquifhed. He pretended an indif- 
pofition, and would not fee the King, till in fa& it was too 
late to do any thing. When the King obferved this caufe of 
delay, his patience never in his life underwent fuch another 
trial, The defection of his fubjeéts, the lofs of the battle, the 
defertion of his favourites, had never thrown him into fuch de- 
fpair, as this not fuffering him to open his heart to the Prince, 
who was his only-friend and fupport in the world. But he was 

eftined to be a victim to patience by Providence; which his 
friends, as well as his enemies, exercifed by turns. He even 
prefled to be permitted to go on board the fleet. “This was de- 
Med, as nothing, they faid, could be done without Jand-forces, 
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The threatened junction of the Elector of Brandenburgh with 
the Prince of Waldeck was the excufe. But this was a poor 
pretence, when the Prince af Orange, with 40,000 men, could 
be kept from acting, by the other expedient.’ 

Weare furprifed at the correineis of the compofition, in the 
paflages now tranfcribed. We think that we perceive in them 
much of the terfenefs and concifenefs of Mr. Macpherfon’s own 
ftyle ; and yet they are delivered as extracts from James’s Me. 
moirs. 

In the view which is given, under the year 1692, of the 
diffatisfation in England with King William’s government, 
and the correfpondence carried on with the late monarch, we 
are again almoft difpofed to fancy that we hear Mr. Macpher. 
fon himfelf fpeaking, fo correét is the language, and fo much 
has the concluding reflection the air of coming from a profefled 
hiftorian : 

‘ Many begin to be diflatisfied with the Prince of Orange’s ° 
government. The violent current, which had borne down 
every thing before it, abated. ‘I’he hearts of many remained 
true, though their hands were tyed. Every day cleared up 
more and more the dark and hidden contrivances, which had 
produced the Revolution. The number of the King’s friends 
increafed daily. ‘They propofed fchemes for his reftoration, 
The corre{fpondence with Churchill was kept up. Though his 
pretenfions were liable to fufpicion, from his former condu@, 
his profeffions had the appearance of fincerity, There was 
fome caufe to believe him; as both he and his miftrefs, the 
Princefs of Denmark, were out of favour with the Prince of 
Orange. Neither of them reaped any advantage from their pat 
infidelity, but the infamy of having committed fuch great crimes, 
The moft interefted may be credited, when they can reafonably 
hope to mend their fortune, and better their condition, by re 
turning to their duty.’ , 

We fhall here add, once for all, that the remarks we have 
made, concerning the ftyle of the Memairs, have repeatedly 
occurred to us in reading the latter part of them; fo that we 
could fcarcely help imagining that the Editor muft rather have 
abridged them, or expreffed the fenfe of them in his own words, 
than have contented himfelf with bare extra@s. If any injuf- 
tice be done him by hinting a fufpicion of this kind, we thall 
be very ready, upon proper conviction of it, to acknowledge 
our miftake. 

James hath exculpated himfelf, as follows, from having had 
any concern in the defign of aflaffinating King William, which 
was formed in 1696: 

‘ The King is prefled again to make another attempt. He 
was preyailed upon, by conceiving the kingdom to be pu 
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better difpofed, and the conjuncture more favourable. Before 
the King entered upon his expedition, he found great difficul- 
ties about wording his declaration, for the Calais expedition 
Melfort had been difmiffed at the folicitations of his friends in 
England. Middleton, who fucceeded him, was of opinion, 
that the King ought to adhere to his laft declaration. The 
King left St. Germains, February 28th. The troops intended 
for the invafion began to draw near Dunkirk and Calais. He 
was haftened off too foon, by the court of France. The slann 
was — = — ~~ ripe ; and the intended expedi- 
tion fell to the ground. Befides the misfortune 
this expedition with the reft of the King’s enum “i ~* 
obloquy upon him, by its being thought that he was bea 
or approved of, the defign on the perfon of the Prince of Oran , 
are perme Ot to do the King good fervice by it, 
combined among themfelves. Their firft proj 
prize and feize the Prince of Orange, and ly i ones 
But finding that impracticable, if they fcrupled his life, iti 
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and furnifhed an opportunity to the King’s enemi oP seam a 
their calumnies againft him, and fix on eopl my yet 
who otherwife began to waver in th Pri ag neues “ 
tereft more than ever. Crofb ‘ it is : a wees pk 
employed by the Pac of Cone e nye of “ yon aaa 
the meafure. His earneftnefs My? ym ye ying 
his letter, requefting permiffion fi E “i gee oe 
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* Though no one could bl he Kin : pean a 
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Resdathend-oce P P e happy. His moft Chriftian Majefty 
thand prevailed with the Prince of Orange to confent 
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that the Prince of Wales fhould fucceed to the throne of Evy. 
Jand after his death. hat mercenary Prince, it feems, had 
no great regard to the pretended ends of his coming, nor to the 
aéts of parliament, which excluded the Prince of Wales, ang 
all of that perfuafion, from the fucceffion. He had, under the 
notion of preferving the church of England, ufurped the king. 
dom; and, now, (that the work was done) thofe pangs o 
confcience were vanifhed, and he was very eafy on that head, 
and ready to leave the church to Providence for the future, no 
caring under whofe government it fell afterwards, fo he waff 
fecure of the throne for his life. For this reafon, he thewed 
no great averfene{s to the Prince of Wales’s having the prefer. 
ence to tiofe who were named by the pretended act of fettle 
ment. How he would have brought about in parliament this 
matter does not appear; becaufe it never came to a trial. But 
when this feeming advantage to the family was propofed to the 
King, he could not fupport the thoughts, he faid, of making 
his own child an accomplice to his unjuft dethronement; 
immediately he told his moft Chriftian Majefty, (who had firk 
made the overture to him) that though he could fuffer with 
Chriftian patience the Prince of Orange’s ufurpation upon him, 
he could never con{fent that his own fon fhould do it too. This 
was a point too nice to be prefled, in caie of the leaft reluc. 
‘tancy ; fo nothing more was faid upon it. But had the King 
taken leifure to weigh more maturely the matter, he might 
have found means, perhaps, of reconciling that apparent in- 
congruity, and for the fake of his fon and pofterity have oyer- 
Jooked the injuftice done to himfelf. But the King was better 
at fuffering injuries, than at conniving at them; and the leaf 
fhadow of an injuftice was enough to damp, in his acceptation, 
the beft Jaid project in the world.’ 

To this we thall tubjoin Mr. Macpherfon’s relation of the. 
fame tranfaétion, as he has given it in the fecond volume of 
his Hiftory, upon the fole authority of the foregoing paper: 

¢ The Ear! of Portland, on the part of the King of England, 
and de Boufflers, in tae name of Lewis, met between the af 
mies and held a conference, on the 10th of July. They met 
again, on the i5th and 20th of the fame month, in the fame 
manner. But, on the 26th of July and the 2d of Auguft, they 
retired to a houfe in the {uburbs ot Hall ; and reduced to wi 
ting the terms to which they had agreed in the field. | 

¢ The world have hitherto been no lefs ignorant of the ob 
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Time has, at length, unravelled the myftery. 
to defert James, propofed that the Prince of 
Wales fhould fucceed to the crown of England, after the death 
of William. The King, with little hefitation, agreed to this 

veft. He even folemnly engaged, to procure the repeal of 
the act of fettlement ; and to declare, by another, the Prince 
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the two Kings. 
Lewis, unwilling 


of Wales his fucceflor in the throne. This great preliminary 
being fettled, other matters of leis importance followed of 
courle. ‘The fifty thoufand pounds a year, fettled as a jointure 
upon King James’s Queen, was agreed to be paid ; though the 
money was afterwards retained upon various pretences. On 
the 3d of Auguft, the King left the army, and retired to Dieren. 
He fent from thence the Earl of Portiand, to acquaint the mi- 
nifters aflembled at the congrefs, that he had fettled his own 
affairs, and thofe of his kingdoms, with France; and that he 
earneftly prefled the allies, and particularly the Emperor, to 
haften the conclufion of the great work of peace. 

‘ Thofe who afcribe all the actions of William to public 
fpirit, will find fome difficulty in reconciling this tranfaCtion to 
their elevated opinion of his character. In one conceflion to 
France, he yielded all his profeffions to England ; and, by an 
act of indifcretion, or through indifference, deferted the prin- 
ciples to which he owed the throne. ‘The deliverance of the 
nation was not, however, the fole obje& of this Prince. Like 
other men, he was fubject to human paflions; and, like them, 
when he could gratify himfelf, he ferved the world. Various 
motives feem to have concurred, to induce him to adopt a mea- 
fure, unaccountable on other grounds. ‘I’he projected peace 
was to fecure the crown in his pofleffion for his life. He had 
no children, and but few relations; and thofe he never loved. 
The fucceffors provided by the act of fettlement, he either de- 
fpifed or abhorred ; and he feems hitherto not to have extended 
his views beyond the limits of that act. Though James had 
difpleafed the nation, he had not injured Wiiliam. The fon 
had offended neither.. He might excite compaffion, but he 
could be no object of avertion. ‘Che fuppofed fpurioufnefs of his 
birth, had been only held forth to amufe the vulgar; and even 
thefe would be convinced, by the public acknowledgment in- 
tended to be made by the very perfon whofe intereft was moft 
concerned in the fupport of that idle tale. 

* But the fame imprudence which loft to the late King the 
Crown, excluded, for ever, his pofterity from the throne. He 
told his moft Chriftian Majefty, who had made the firft over- 
ture to him, on this important fubje@t, that though he could 
luffer with patience the ufurpation of his nephew upon his right, 
he could never permit his own fon to be guilty of the fame in- 
jultice, He urged, that fhould the fon reign in his father’s life- 
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time, that circumftance would amount toa formal renunciation, 
‘$hat the Prince of Wales, by fucceeding to the Prince of 
Drange, would yield his fole right, which was that of his fa 
ther; and being obliged to the people for his elevation, the 
hands which had railed him, might, at any time, juftly pul 
him down from his throne. “hat fhould he himfelf be Capable 
of confenting to fuch a difgraceful propofal, in favour of hig 
fon, he might be juftly reproached with departing from hig 
avowed principles, and with ruining monarchy, by rendering 
elective an hereditary crown. Betides, that though he fhoulg 
econfent to facrifice all that he reckoned dear, to a mortal ene. E 
my, the Prince of Orange could only promife a thing, which 
he was not, perhaps, able to perform. ‘That the fame parlia. 
ment that had conferred the royal authority on himfelf, had 
fettled the reverfion of the crown on the Princefs of Denmark; 
and that, therefore, by reverfing the act of fettlement, he dif. 
jointed the whole claim which bound the people to his govern § 
ment. But that fhould even the Prince of Orange induce the 
parliament of England to repeal the ac of fettlement, it would § 
be always on condition of having the Prince of Wales placed 
in their hands, without their being able to give any fecurity 
either for his perfon or his con{cience. 

‘ The laft confideration was not, perhaps, the leaft motive 
of this-deluded Prince, for rejecting the only certain profped 
¢hat had ever offered itfelf for reftoring his family to the throne, 
The French King, perceiving his obftinacy, urged not further 
a point, of which James himfelf could be the only judge.’ | 

We fee that Mr. Macpherfon gives full credit to the fact re. 
fated in the Memoirs ; and he has grounded upon it, as ufual, 
fome refleClions, to the difadvantage of King William’s cha- 
racter, But there doth not appear to us fufficient reafon for 
yielding our affent to this narration.: Ihe account, though 
printed as part of James’s Memoirs, was, in fact, not written 
by that Prince. This the Editor takes notice of ; but obferves, 
that as it was done under James’s own infpection, and cor- 
rected by himfelf, it poflefles as much authority, as if written 
by him in his own hand. The proofs, however, of his having 
infpected the paper ought to have been exhibited to the Public, 
and the particular corrections made by him fhould have been 
fpecified. The paper itfelf has the air of having been compoled 
fome time after the event. It is very ftrange that fo extra0t 
dinary an affair fhould not have been recorded by James him 
felf. It is remarkable, likewife, that no traces of this fingula 
tranfaction fhould be met with in the original papers, corte 
dponding to the year 1697. It cannot but be thought furprifing 
that it fhould be concealed from James’s confidential friends 


wud that it fhould have no place in Nairne’s ColleGions. leg 
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caine it, alfo, to pafs that the numerous enemies to King Wil- 
liam, who have had accefs to the Stuart Papers, fhould not 
have difcovered and publifhed a fact fo injurious to his memory 3 
and how could it efcape the refearches of the vigilant and in- 
duftrious Carte ? ; 

But, were we to grant all the aythenticity and authority te 
the relation, which Mr. Macpherfon himfelf could defire, it 
would not fupport the ftruéture he hath built upon it. All 
that can be reafonably gathered from it, is, that the fcheme 
was propofed by Lewis to James, who gave fuch an anfwer as 
is reprefented ; and that it was mentioned to William or his 
ambafladors, who exprefled no particular difapprobation of it 5 
a conduct which is natural enough to political men, in the 
management of political negociations, even when they have no 
intention of complying with the meafure fuggefted by the op- 
pofite party. For though it is afferted, in the paper, that there 
was an ‘article privately ftipulated ;” and that ‘* his moft 
Chriftian Majefty had underhand prevailed with the Prince,of 
Orange to confent that the Prince of Wales fhould fucceed to 
the throne of England after his death,” yet, in the courfe of 
the narration, this account dwindles down to what follows : 
“He (William) jhewed no great averfenefs to the Prince of 
Wales’s having the preference to thofe who were named by the 
pretended act of fettlement.” Neverthelefs, Mr. Macpherfon 
is pleafed to fay, that King William, ‘* with little hefitation, 
agreed to this requeft ;” and that ** He even folemnly engaged, ta 
procure the repeal of the ad? of fettlement ; and to declare, by another, 
the Prince of Wales bis fucceffor in the throne.” 

Many reafons might be drawn from the character, views, and 
fituation of William, and from the impracticable nature of the 
proje&t, to thew that he could not ferioufly accede to fuch a 
propofal. But obfervations of this kind will eafily fuggeft 
themfelves to our intelligent Readers. K 

e 


(To be concluded in another article.) 
Art. V. The Probability of reaching the North Pole difcufed. 4t0. 
2s. Od. Heydinger. 1775. 
HE Hon. Mr. Daines Barrington, having firft propofed 
the voyage to the North Pole, which was afterwards un- 
dertaken by Capt. Phipps, and the event of which is now well 
known, has, in thefe papers, colleéted a variety of facts and 
{peculations, in order to evince the practicability of fuch an un- 
dertaking. The papers were read in courfe at two meetings of 
the Royal Society ;—but as the Council, perhaps lefs credulous 
than the Author, or apprehending that they would encroach too 





‘Much on the ordinary limits of their yearly publications, did not 
think proper to admit them into their Tranfacitons, Mr. B. 
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has publifhed them feparately on his own account. It muff be 
allowed, that the Honourable Author has beftowed much time 
and labour on the inveftigation of this fubject; and that he 
has accumulated an amazing quantity of written, traditionary, 
and conjectural evidence, in proof of the pofibility of circum. 
Navigating the Pole. But after all, when his teftimonies and 
arguments are examined, pondere non numero, they are far from 
being fo fatisfactoty as we could wifh. 

The firft authority which Mr. B. produces is that of one Ane 
drew Lukie, who affirmed that; in 1766, he had been as fag 
north as 842°: but unfortunately, when Capt. Robinfon, with 
whom this deponent had failed, was confulted; it was found 
that they had only reached 823°; and for this reckoning there 
is no other evidence than that of the time in which they ran 


back to Hackluyt’s Headland. 


_ Capt. Cheyne failed to lat. 823 but it does not appear whethed 
this latitude was determined by ob/ervation or reckoning. 

The moft circumftantial teftimony is that of Mr. Waitt; who; 
20 years ago, failed with Capt. Maceallam, without the leaf 
obftruction, to 837°; however Mr. Watt was then only 17 
years of age, and no journal of this voyage can be procured. 

The fame objection, befide the greater diftance of timé, 
may be urged againft the authority of Dr. Daillie, who is faid; 
between 50 and 60 years ago, to have penetrated as far as lat, 
88°, and to have found ‘ the weather warm, the fea perfectly 
free from ice, and rolling like the Bay of Bifcay.’ 

Mr. B. proceeds, in his fecond paper, to colleét and confirm 
the written evidence which he has met with; but this feems to 
reft on the fame precarious ground of credibility with the for- 
mer: nor do we think that the difficulties and objections, to 
which it is liable, are obviated by our Author. He is of opie 
nion that the barrier of ice which prevents the progrefs north- 
wardeyis only occafional, and that in fome years the fea is clear 
afd #@vigable as far as the Pole. The northern regions round 
the Pole, he imagines, are covered with water, and the reafon 
he offers is that fpeculation of fome geographers, who have fup- 
pofed ** that there fhould be nearly the fame quantity of land 
and fea in both hemifpheres, in order to preferve the equili- 
brium of the globe.” And if there be a continued fea to the Pole, 
he apprehends, that it cannot be at all times in a ftate of con- 
gelation. In proof of this point, he examines the variation of 
heat between the Equator and Tropics, and conje@ures that it 
may differ as little between the Arétic Circle and the Pole. A 
free fea is likewife abfolutely neceflary for the refpiration and 
fuftenance of the numerous animals which inhabit it. ¢ If the 
fea is congealed from N, lat. 804° quite to the Pole (Mr. B. 
inquires) when did it thus begin to freeze, as it is well — 
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that alarge quantity of fea water is not eafily forced to affume 
the form of ice? Can it be contended, that ten degrees of the 
tobe round each Pole were filled with an incrufted fea at the 
sriginal creation? And if this is not infifted upon, can it be 
fuppofed, that when the furface of the polar ocean firft ceafed 
to be liquid, it could have refifted the effects of winds, cur- 
rents, and tides? I beg leave alfo to rely much upon the necef{= 
fity of the ice’s yielding to the conftant reciprocation of the 
latter; becaufe no fea was ever known to be frozen but the 
Black Sea, and fome {mall parts of the Baltic, neither of which 
have any tides, at the fame time that the waters of both are 
known to contain much lefs falt than thofe of other feas, from 
the great influx of many frefh water riyers. For this laft rea« 
fon it may likewife be prefumed that the circumpolar feas are 
very falt, becaufe there is probably no fuch influx beyond N. 
Jat. 80, Spitzbergen itfelf having no rivers.’ 

Mr. B. then proceeds to enumerate other inftances of naviga- 
tors who have gone farther northwards than $07°; and he adds 
a number of queries and anfwers relating to this northern na- 
vigation, ‘To the whole is fubjoined the communication ofan 
anonymous friend, intitled, ** Thoughts on the Probability, 
Expediency, and Utility of difcovering a Paflage by the North 
Pole.” We fhall clofe the prefent Article with an extract from 
this paper : 

“© The great injuftice of reje€ting opinions, on account of 
their appearing, at firft fight, paradoxical, or fomewhat incon- 
fiftent with notions commonly received, having been clearly 
fhewn, and the mifchievous confequences flowing from it by 
various inftances pointed out; the foundation of this conjecture, 
that there may be a paflage near the Pole having been fairly 
ftated, the popular objeétions to it clearly removed, the general 
advantage (that might be expected from thence) placed in a 
proper light, and the confiftence of all the circum{tances relae 
tive thereto with the eftablifhed courfe of nature having been 
alfo rendered evident ; there can be nothing more looked for 
relacigk this matter ‘merely in the light of a philofophical 
fpeculation. But if fupporting this had been the only motive, 
thefe reflections had not employed the time of the Writer, or 
trefpafled fo long on the Reader’s patience. What then re- 
mains ? To demonftrate, that as the poffibility, praticability, 
and facility of fuch an undertaking have been infifted upon, its 
national utility fhould be fhewn to deferve confideration ; and 
that, as it is an object of the greateft importance to the public 
welfare, its execution fhould be no longer delayed. There is 
Unqueftionably no country in Europe fo well fituated for fuch. 
an enterprife as this. The tranfit from Shetland to the northern 
Parts of Afia would, by this way, be a voyage only of a few 
weeks, 
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weeks, The inhabitants of thefe iflands and of the Orkney 
are, and have been for many years, employed inthe Greep, 
land fitheries, and the natives of thefe ifles are’ the~pesfons 
moftly fent to the eftablifhments in Hudfon’s Bay. By theg 
means they are inured to cold, to ice, and hard living, and ar 
confequently the fitteft for being employed in fuch expeditions, 
When this thall be once executed with fuccefs, it will necef, 
farily bring us acquainted with new northern countries, where 
ordinary cloaths and other coarfe woollen goods will probably 
be acceptable, new channels of commerce will thereby lk 
opened, our navigation extended, the number of our feamey 
augmented, without exhaufting our ftrength in fettling colo. 
nies, expofing the lives of our failors in tedious and dangeroy 
voyages through unwholefome climates, or having any other 
trade in profpect than that of exchanging our native commodi. 
ties and manufactures for thofe of other countries. This, if it 
could be brought about, would, in the firft inftance, conver 
a number of bleak and barren iflands into cultivation, conned § 
them and their inhabitants intimately with Britain, give bread 
to many thoufands, and, by providing fuitable rewards for many 
different fpecies of induftry, encourage population, and put an 
eafy and effectual period to the mifchiefs and fcandal of emigr. 
tions. The benefits derived from thefe difcoveries, and the 
commerce arifing from them, will neceflarily extend to all parts 
of our dominions. For however fit the poor people of thok 
iflands may be for fuch enterprifes, or however commodious the 
ports in their countries may be found for equipping and receiv. § 
ing veflels employed in thefe voyages, yet the commodities, 
manufactures, &c. muft be furnifhed from all parts of the Bri- 
tifh empire, and of courfe be of univerfal advantage. Thele, 
as they are true, will, it is hoped, appear juft and cogent rea 
fons for wifhing, that a project which has dwelt in the mouths 
and memories of fome, and in the judgment and approbation of 
a few, from the time of Henry the Eighth, fhould be revived; 
and at length, for the benefit of his fubjects, carried into effedy 
under the aufpices of George the Third.” Big, 





Art. VI. Whitaker’s Hiffory of Manchefter, continued. See Revie 


or June. 


E have already travelled with our copious Author thro’ 
\ \ the firft fix chapters of his book. In the feventh we 


find an account of the general ceconomy of the town of Mam§ 
chefter, under the Saxons, and the cuftoms, manners, and dies 
of its Saxon inhabitants. As the polity of their town canbe 
interefting only to the Mancunians, we fhall leave it to theif 
particular inquiries ; but as their civil and criminal procefles pF 
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the Saxon times would moft probably refemble thofe of the na- 
tion, we fhall take notice of them ex paffant. 

‘Jn all civil aétions, this was the common law of the borough. 
No man might bring his neighbour to an cach of purgation, unlefs 
he had judicially commenced a profecution againit him. If any 
fued 2 burgefs for debt and the defendant acknowledged it, the 
borough-reeve afligned him the eighth day afterwards, for his ap- 
pearance before him and the payment of the money. And, if the 
debtor attended not at the time, he was fined twelve-pence to the 
lord and eight-pence to the borough reeve, and compelled to pay 
both the debt and coits. But it any commenced an action, and 
could not procure fufficient fureties tor the profecution, he might 
afterwards forego his fuit without incurring a forfeiture, If a bur- 
gefs was impleaded berore the day of the laghemote and appeared at 
it, he was conftrained to anfwer immediately without excufe or de- 
jay, or fubjected to a fine for default. And, if he was not impleaded 
before the meeting of the court, he was excuied from anfwering for 
the firft day. If any one had foliowed a complaint avainft himfelf 
for three court-days, and had atteftation from the borough-reeve and 
his neighbours of the portmote, that the appellant had not appeared 
to make good his allegation, he was not obliged to put in any re- 
ply to him afterwards. Anda burgefs might arreft any man for his 
debt, that was found within the precinéts of the borough, whether 
he was a knight or not, and (as it was added after Chriltianity was 
introduced) whether he was a prieft or clerk. If he lent any thing 
toavillain in the borough, and the day of payment was elapfed ; 
he took a mortgage of the perion in order to fecure the money, de- 
livered it up eight days afierward to his fureties, and obliged them 
toanfwer the gage or debt. Mortgages of land were well known 
among the Saxons, and generally ailigned, as the common convey- 
ances were executed, in the prefence of the hundred oy county-court. 
Thus we find ten bovats in Lincolnihire attelled by a jury to have 
been invadiata or mortgaged for three pounds, during the reign of 
the Confeffor. Anda nobleman in Kent about the year goo bor- 
rowed thirty pounds from one Goda, and gave him the townthip of 
Cowling as a fecurity for it. If a perfon ient any thing to another 
without a witnefs, the borrower was not obliged to anfwer him for 
at, And, even if he had a witnefs, the party might deny the fact 
upon oath, and refer it to the compurgatory oaths of two men. 

* In criminal ations, the common law of the borough was this. 
If any challenged a burgefs for theft, the borough reeve attached 
him to anfwer at the leet, and ftand to its determination. And, if 
a burgefs perfonally injured another within the borough, it was the 
duty of that officer to attach him by pledge or furety, if he coul@ 
be found out of his own houfe. But if he contended with any one 
in anger, flruck him without drawing blood, and afterwards gained 
the fhelter of his own houfe before he was attached by the borough- 
Feeve; he was not obnoxious afterwards to any profecution from the 
ig ok He was at liberty to make a private reconciliation with 

C injured party: and, if that could not be effected, the quarrel 
was compromifed in the public court, and no forfeiture incurred to 
Rey, Aug. 1775. K ; the 
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the reeve. And afterwards, when Chriftianity introduced a reys. 
rence for the Sunday, if a burgefs wounded any one from the ning 
hour, or three a-clock in the afternoon, of Saturday to Monday 
morning, he forfcited no leis than twenty fhillings to the lord. 

« Every one was equally obliged and allowed to arifwer for his 
wife amd family. And the wife, in return, was permitted to anfwe 
for her hufband, if he was accidentally abfent from the town; w 
pay his farm or rent to the borough-reeve, to attend for him (as] 
have already thewed) in the portmote, and even profecute any a. 
tion for him. But, if a villain faued a burgefs for any thing, the 
latter was not obliged to anfwer him, unlefs he brought his caufe jy 
the name of a burgefs or fome other lawful man. By the effentiy 
principles of the feudal fyftem, the native villain was naturally f 
little a lawful, law-worthy, or free man, that even after his many. 
miffion had been purchafed from the lord by another, and even after F 
he had been accidentally honoured with knighthood, if he was pro. 
duced as a witnefs or appeared as a profecutor againit any but his 
former matter, the tincture of his original condition was fuppofed tp 
continue upon him, and the teflimony and profecution were equally 
rejected.’ 

Mr. Whitaker has given an etymology of the word Sgun 
different from our general idea of it: 

‘ The appellation of Efquire, indeed, is univerfally fuppofed to 
be Norman in its origin. But it is not. This the popular ufe of 
the term among our peafantry, at prefent, very ftrongly fuggelts to 
us. And fome monuments of the Saxons fhew it. ‘There we meet 
with the word, in its correfpondent term of the Latin language. To 
every one of my efquires, fays the good King Alfred in the Latin 
tranflation of his will, cui/#bet armigerorum meorum, I give a hundred 
marks. If there be any furplufage of my effects, he fubjoins in 
encther place, I will that my efquires and their attendants, and all 
that are with them in my retinue, armigeri mei cum valeéis, et ommi 
qui cum ipfis in fervitio meo exifiunt, have the diftribution of it 
And the term is ufed equally in the laws of the Confefior, all th 
feigniors of manours being ordered to have their knights, their 
efquires, and their mentals, item iffi fuos armigeros, under the juri 
diction of their own court. But the origin of it may be carried fill 
higher ; and the name and the office are both derived from the Br- 
tons. Tacitus, {peaking of Cartifmandua the Queen of the Br- 
gantes, reprefents her as repudiating her hofband Venutius, ant 
taking Vellocatus, his efquire, to her bed and throne, armigenm= 
ejus, Vellocatum, in matrimonium regnumque accepit. And the term I 
truly Britith ; Yfguyder and Sciather, which in the Britith pronut 
ciation would be Efquier and Squier, fignifying a fhield-bearerit 
the Welfh and Irith; and Seguibher being ufed in the latter foré 
{quire to this day, Yigwier for an efquire in the former, and Skutr 
ryon for {quires in the Cornith.’ 

The following fhort anecdotes relating to education, in thot 


times, will be curious to thofe who are not deeply converfant 
autiquities : 
¢ Th 
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The education of a merely military age principally confifted of 
thofe bodily exercifes, which taught the pupil an expertnefs in the 
management of his arms, and prepared him for the gracefuller dif- 
charge of the duties of war. Even the bufinefs of it was made up 
of the fame exercifes, the kindred diverfions of the chace, and the 
fofter engagements of fociety. And the refined employ of the ftudy, 
that brighteft colour in the fecular fcenery of life, was utterly un- 
known almoft. Thefe cares formed fo confiderable a part in the 
education of the young, that both Alfred and Charlemagne provided 
mafters for their fons, as foon as ever their age would allow it; and 
had them carefully trained up in the equal difcipline of arms and 
hunting. They likewife claimed fo large a fhare even of the bufi- 
nefs of the adult, that the latter, among his complicated {chemes of 
conqueft, employed himfelf daily in the exercifes of riding and hunt- 
ing; and even the former, amid the more engrofling attentions to 
the public prefervation, practifed all the arts of hunting and hawk- 
ing with unremitting induftry, and even fometimes employed his 
vigorous underftanding in improving them, reforming fome of the 
cuftomary ufages, and inftructing his falconers, hunters, and dog- 
boy: in others. And, while thefe were the principal objects of ac- 
tive life, Charlemagne was never taught to write or Alfred to read $ 
and the latter continued unable to read till he was thirty-eight, and 
the former to write as long as he lived. 

‘ The education of the women was directed by the fame fpirit. 
The daughters of Charles were bred up merely to carding and fpin- 
ning; and thofe of the firft Edward among the Saxons to fpelling 
and reading during their infancy, and {pinning and needle-work in 
their riper years. And thefe manual attentions were very prudently 
taught them, to fill up the many large vacuities of an unlettered life 
with an innocent and reputabie employ.’ 

The marriage contracts of the Sexons feem to have been al- 
moft as mercenary as thofe of our own times ; but conjugal vir- 
tue was better guardeil. 

* When a Saxon gentleman paid his addreffes to a lady, and fhe 
and her friends approved of the overture, the latter appointed. a 
Fonrppeca, a prolocutor or attorney, and commit£oned him to fettle 
the preliminaries in her and their name. ‘The forfpreca entered’im- 
mediately into conference with the fuitor and his friends. And thele 
formally avowed the gentleman’s regard for the lady, and engaged 
in a joint ftipulation to maintain her. The lover then fignified the 
allocation or fettlement which he intended to make upon her. And 
the Saxon fettlements were of two natures; one exaétly fimilar to 
the modern, and commencing only after the death of the hatband ; 
and the other taking place immediately on the marriage, and con- 
fidered as a prefent for the wife’s acceptance of him. The propor- 
tion of both was left to the determination of the parties. But thé 
lady by law might require for the former one half of the hufband’s 
Property, and eventually, in cafe of iffae by the marriage, and un- 
lefs the married again, the whole of it, And the latter was coaveyed 
to ner in full and atual right, not merely for the term of her lite, 
but for ¢ver; was difpofable os teftament,; and defcended with- 
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out it to her heirs. Thus was the wife folemnly purchafed by the 
hufband, and aétually confidered as his bargain by the law. In the 
moft ancient body of the Saxon inititutes, isa provifion very kindly 
made for the ratification of thefe mercantile tranfactions, and 9, 
quiring, ‘* if aman cheapened and purchafed a maid, and the bap 
gain was fair,” that the agreement fhould be valid; but, if there 
was any Unfairnefs in the contract, that then ‘‘ the woman fhould 
carried back and the man fhould have his fhot again.” And ing 
fecond law, equally venerable for its antiquity and equally curiogs 
for its fimplicity, it is’ alfo provided, if a freeman lie with a free. 
man’s wife, that the injurer fhall be fined, ** fhall purchafe the in 
jured another with his own fhor, and bring her to him.” : 

‘ Thefe important particulars being adjufted, and the future huf. 
band and his friends having covenanted to the performance of the 
conditions, the relations of the lady came, affianced their kinfwoma 
to him, and accepted his troth. And that implement of betroth. 
ment among ourfelves, the ring, was ufed in the Saxon formality of 
engagements. ‘The inveftiture of offices was originally adminiftered 
by the Britons, as it continued for many ages among us, by the 
formal delivery of one, But the ring was aétually ufed in the cere. 
mony of betrothment by the Germans, was exprefsly beltowed 4 
the pledge of a future marriage, and gave the engagement an in. 
violable fan@tion. And, if the hufband intended to carry his wife 
out of the barony, he and his friends covenanted to the good ufage 
of her; and ftipulated to her relations, if fhe committed any of 
fence againit the law, and was unable with her own property to dif 
charge the fine for it, to allow them to come and anfwer for her. 

‘ The marriage was then celebrated in the manner of our prefent 
efpoufals, the woman being prefented to the man, and (at leaft af 
ter the introduction of Chriftianity) a prieft invoking the bleflings of 
heaven on their union. The wife retained in her own poffeffion by 
the law, and even for fome ages after the Conqueft, the keys of her 
own honpvenn or treafury, of her own cyrre or cheft, and of her own 
vege Or clofet. And fhe retained the keys of all fo abfolutely free 
from the controul of her hufband, that, if ftolen goods were found 
repofited in any of them, then, and then only, the wife was deemed 
acceflory to the theft. But divorces were allowed by the Saxons at 
the pleafure of the parties, as among the Britons before. And, 
equally as among the Britons, their marriages were frequently in- 
ceituous. It reflects however a peculiar honour on the Saxons, that 
thofe ebullitions of animal paffion which break out with fo much 
violence, even in the prefent and civilized difpofition of the affec 
tions under the influence of Chriftianity, and often deftroy the faire 
fcenes of perfonal and family happinefs, were kept by them undera 
ftri&t controul. Adultery was punifhed equally with murder, asd 
{carcely known among them. And fornication or keeping was pl 
nifhed with confiderable feverity, even by the tenour of their ancient 
conftitutions.’ 

Mr. Whitaker has given us the following fhort account d 
the drefs of our anceftors : 


‘I 
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¢ [tis curious to examine, but difficult to afcertain, the peculiar 
dreffes of the Saxons. ‘Thefe were moft probably a mixt aflemblage 
of their own original garments and the Roman-Britifh habits. They 
certainly imitated the drefs of the Britons in fome particulars, as the 
Franks alfo adopted a part of the Gallic wardrobe. And both were 
probably uniform and the fame, through the long courfe of the 
saxon period. ‘The Saxons were not liable, like us, to the multi- 
plied innovations of foreign commerce and the fluctuating fopperies 
of imported luxury. 

‘ The dreis of the Franks in the eighth century is defcribed with 
fome particularity by a cotemporary hiftorian, in noting that of 
Charlemagne. And the whole is too curious in itfelf, and too 
nearly conneéted with the Saxon hiltory, not to be called out into 
notice, The monarch, fays his fecretary and biographer Eginhart, 
dreft in the ufual mode of the French at this period. Clofe to his 
perfon he wore a fhirt and drawers of linen. And he had breeches 
over the one, and a wailtcoat, edged with filk, over the other. He 
had thoes on his feet, and garters round his thighs. And in winter 
he wore a fhort fur cloak, made of otter fkins, and covering his breatt 
and fhoulders. Such was the very fimple manner, in which a French 
monarch then dreft himfelf! Such were the imperial robes of a Char- 
lemagne! And the author with an unneceflary circumftantiality fub- 
joins, that this was little better than the drefs of the common people. 

* The exterior garment of our iflanders was the Britifh Sagum or 
Inifh Cocula, denominated the former by the Franks and the latter 
by the Saxons ; which now covered the head, fel] down in a cloak- 
like form over the body, but reached only to the middle of the thigh. 
It carried a large fhag on the outfide, was ornamented in the Roman 
manner with Clavi, trequently decorated with winding itripes, and 
coloured over with fvarlet. And this mantle continued in equal ufe 
among the Jrifh and French, below the middle of the laft century. 
The ftockens and breeches were of linen, faftened above the knee by 
fafciole or garters, that were drawn twifting and worming about 
thethigh. And the foot and adjoining part of the leg were fheathed 
1n the Britith half boot, which was made fometimes of leather and 
fometimes of hides, and laced to the leg by long ftraps, that lapped 
over the tlockens, the breeches, and the gartering of both. The 
Saxons wore alfo gloves, an article of drefs which feems to have been 
firft introduced by the Romans, adopted by the Britons, and tranf- 
mitted to the Saxons. The fhirt was of linen, the hair was kept 
fhort, and the beard was fhaven. And the hair of their kings was 
dreft and ornamented with an expenfive gaiety of luxury, unknown 
even to the Queens of thefe modern ages, but evidently borrowed 
from the mott effeminate of the Roman princes. Thus Athelitan 
had his yellow locks inwreathed with threads of gold; juft as Com- 
modus wore his, all glittering with golden fprigs. 

“ But there was one particular in the Saxon appearance, which 
hot only formed a ftriking contraft to this foppery of their kings, 

ut was very extraordinary in itfelf. They retained to the lait the 
tude cuftom which they had received from the Provincials, and 
agp all the naked parts of their bodies with paint; making va- 
10Us incifions in their flefh, exaétly in the Britifh manner, and ther 
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dropping dies into the wounds. And, to complcat the Brith 
figure, they wore bracelets on their arms, a chain about their necks, 
and a ring on their third finger; the two firft being generally madg 
of gold among the higher orders, and the Jaft invariably with all, 

‘ The drefs of the women, in al! probability, was pretty nearly 
the fame. And the Sagum particularly was worn by the French wo, 
men about St. Maloes, little more than a hundred years ago, Only 
the Saxon females wore caps of linen. And in the Roman mode, 
which they had adopted from the Britifh ladies, they decorated them. 
felves with vittz or bands, frequently framed of gold, and bending 
in fair half-moons upon their heads,’ 

The eighth chapter is employed in inveftigating the true 
origin of our prefent language, letters, weights, and coins, and 
the pofitive and comparative prices of things before the con, 
queft. This is fo curious and interefting a chapter that we 
need make no apology to our Readers for admitting it. 

¢ In the wildnefs and extravagance, with which the Saxon-Britih 
part of our hiftory has been hitherto treated, the Britons are univer. 
fally fuppofed to have been exterminated by the ford of their con- 

uerors, and to have Jeft the Saxon parts of the ifland inhabited 
iolely by Saxons. And, in the natural progrefion of error, the lan. 
guage of the Saxons and ourfelves has been therefore afferted to be 
as pure and unmixed as the nation, and as little tin€tured with the 


words as this was with the blood of the Britons. We have even § 


feen the piocefs of the reafoning boldly inverted by the great Lexi- 
cographer of our language, and the afferted fewnefs of Britifh words 
in it made a ftrong aroument in favour of extermination. Andall 
our wriiers have agreed, that the prefent dialeét of England ha 
fircamed from the pureft fountains of Germany, and carries fearcely 
the fmalleft taint with it from any accidental influxes of Britih. 
This account has been repeatedly given and never contradicted, and 
has therefore been recently urged with the ftrongeft confidence, and 


is now become a regular part of the philologer’s faith. But the opi § 


nion is as erroneous as it is general. The abfolute extirpation of 
the Britons, and the complete plantation. of England by the Saxon 
adventurers, is fuch a ftrange and monftrous opinion, fomething f 
infinitely beyond all the ufual con‘equences of corquefts, and indeed 
all the poffibilities of population, as fhould fhock even the credulity 
of romantic belief. And I have already fhewn it to be abfolutely 
falfe in fact. ‘Che reduced Britons remained under the dominio 
of their conquerors, mingled with them in the towns, and incor 
porated with them in the country. And the nature and ftate of out 
prefent language ftrikingly coincides with the account. The of 
Britith has been hitherto an unknown and unpraéti‘ed wildernefs, © 
almoft all our writers on the Origin of the Englifh. Scarcely ont 
of them had obtained the fmalleit acquaintance with the ground; 
and even fuch had only tkirted the borders, and hovered about the 


confines of it. And yet, with a rafhnefs that is very uncommon Me 


fome and highly condemnable in all, they have prefumed to fpeak 
of what they knew themfelves not to underftand, and to pronoun 
decifively on a fubject, of which they were confcious that they} 
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obtained no information. Hence the extermination of the Britons 
was alerted as a pofitive fact or inferred as a ftrongly prefumptive 
one, in oppofition equally to gocd fenfe and decifive teftimony. And 
the Enalith was affirmed to be genuine and unmixt Teutonic, though 
the traces and lineaments of the Celtic cre p.ainly imprefied upon 
ront Of it. 

“ Ns the Saxons were originally derived from the broad fiem of 
the Celta, their language was originally Celtic. This they necef- 
farily carried with them oa their migration acrofs the Rhine. And 
they as natura!ly retained it in their new poflefions on the Elbe. 
But the Germans, a nation diflinguifhed from the Ceira by the dif- 
ference of their religion and the diflimiiarity of their language, pre- 
vioufly to the days of Cafar had invaded that ample continent, and 
fubdued n.o& of the Celtic colonies upon it ; having in his time ex- 
tended their dominions to the Rhine, and even carried their arms 
into Gaul. This expedition appears from the hiftory of the German 
idolatry, which I thall give hereafter, to have been made not more 
than eighty or a.hurdred years before the time of Cafar. And the 
German tribe, that particularly fubdued the Saxons and Angles, 
feems pretty plainly to have been the Jutes. Thefe, uncer the con- 
dua mok probably of their king Woden, paffed over from the fhore 
of Scandinavia into Germany foon after the beginning of the fourth 
century, and reduced the neighbouring Angies and Saxons. Hence, 
on the invaijon of Liitain by a body of Jutes, and on application to 
jutland for an additional fupply of troops, levies of Angles and res 
cruits of Saxons were immediately detached tothem. And the com- 
mandants of thefe fuccours, equally with the firft commandants cf 
the jutes, were all defcended tom Woden ; the conguered countries 
having been ailigned in large appanages to the fons of the hing. 
The conquerors naturally communicated their language to the con- 
quered. All three communicated it afterwards to the reduced Bri- 
tons, And the dialect of Germany was now firft heard, and for ever 
planted, in the precingts of Manchetter. 

* The Britith appellation of Mancenion, and the Roman one of 
Mancunium, had been previoully changed into the prefent denomi- 
nation of MAncues rer. The addition of Cater to the initial fylla- 
ble of the name, as the Roman nature of it fhews, was made at the 
only period in which the language of Italy was familiar to the Britii 
ears and Britifh tongues, the long one of the Roman refidence among 
uss And this appellation, by which the Mancunium of the Ro- 
mans is fo greatly celebrated in moft of the commercial parts of the 
world at prefent, feems to have been affumed as early as the firft 
or fecond century ; fince Tamea beyond the Friths, a country finally 
relinquifhed by the Romans in 170, was previoufly denominated a 
Chefter by the conquered Caledonians, and is now called Brumchef- 
ter therefore by the inhabitants of Athol. Current among the Bri- 
tons, the name of MANCHESTER was equally received and retained 
by the Saxons. And it has actually continued for fixteen or feven- 
teen centuries; and is likely to continue to the clofe of time ; an ap- 
pellation exaétly of the fame fignificance with Mancenion, and only 
Mporting, like it, the place of tents, But moft of the more remark- 
able objects about the town, at this period, exchanged theirs Britith 
K 4 dviio- 
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denominations for Saxon. And even one of the rivers, even the 
monarch of the Mancunian currents, now refigned up its origina) 
name of Belifama, and received another; from the marfhes and 
marfhy meadows, that (kirt its channel on both fides in one continued 
line to the fea, obtaining the deferiptive denomination of Merfc-ey, 
Merf-ey, or marfhy water. 

* Atthe time of both thefe conquefts, however, the Jutith or Ger. 
man language would naturally receive a large colony of Celtic words 
into it. And, in confequence of both, the Englifh retains to this 
day fuch a colleGion of Celtic terms, as nothing but an aétyal colla. 
tion. of the languages could induce us to believe. Many words in. 
deed have undoubtedly been loft in one diale&t, and {fo left the kin. 
dred terms of the other without any trace of the original correfpon. 
dence at prefent. Many Englith terms of a Celtic original, alf, 
have had their defcent effeCivaliy difguifed by the primitive inflexions 
or later fubftitutions of their conftituent letters. And yet, befides 
thefe, befides the many Celtic words that might affuredly be difco- 
vered in the Englifh, on a firicter examination of both languages; 
and befides fuch as an author is afraid to produce, left he fhould 
feem to his own judgment to be fancifully over-ftraining the point, 
and catching at idea! iimilarities ; there remains a large catalogue of 
three thoufand Britiil terms, diicoverable even now in the Englifh, 
Of thefe | fhall Jay tefore the reader a few only, fome of the moh 
remarkable and firiking inflances that occur under the three firft letters 
of the alphabet, and {uch as may relieve the tedioufnels of a voca. 
bulary by their novelty and uic. ‘Io bring more of them into the 
work, would obftruét the progrefs of the hiftory too much, and give 
cne topic, however curious and new, too difproportionable a fhare 
of the whole. And to have clofed the proof merely with a few ex: 
amples; not to have gone over two or three letters of our language 
with a fteady, though painful, regularity, and not to have givena 
complete view of its britifh genius and complexion under them; 
would have been a kind of unfaithfalnefs to the fubject, an anfair 
defertion of the argument, and an equal injuftice to it and my 
readers.” 

After this follows a fpecimen of an Englith-Britith Diion- 
ary, a work of fo rare and extraordinary erudition, that the 
world of letters cannot be too cordially congratulated on the 
profpect of its completion. We fhall give only the letter A. 
ADDER.COP 2. fa fpider, Manchetter, Arzrep-coppa, Saxon 

$ ArTir-cop z./. a fpider’s web, Cumberland— 

‘ Cos-wes 2. f. the fame [4op-web, Dutch *]— 

“ Corp-wes a, f. the fame, Manchefter. 

* The exact coincidence of the Mancunian diale&t with the Welh, 
in this ftrange appellation for the fpider, appER-cop, and in its de- 
rivative COB-wF8, is as remarkable in itfelf as it is curious in its 
confequence. The Welfh language alone can illuftrate the meaning 
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- apna 
* « All that is inferted betwixt crotchets is the property of Dr. 


) rhnfon cr his author. And the edition of the Englith Dittionarys 
@bich is here quoted, is the third or that of 1765.’ of 
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of the words above. And this it does very happily. The fpider is 
called in Welfh Coppyn, Pryf Coppyn, and Adyr-Cop. Thefe 
names literally fignify the top infect, the top-bird, and the top, 
And they were originally applied to the {pider probably, from ‘its 
conftant appearance at the top of the Britifh houfes within, which 
rofe, as 1 have fhewed before, all open from the ground floor to the 
giling, and would therefore afford a hofpitable thelter to the {piders 
in their lofty taps. ‘ 

‘ADDLE aaj. rotten [from avel, a difeafe, according to Skin- 
ner and Junius, perhaps from yvel, idle, barren, unfruitful)—Hadl 
(Welfh) in a decay, ruinous, or rotten; EJadiu (W) to putrify, to 
wax rotten, or to be corrupted; and Hadledd (\V) corruption or 
rottennels. 

‘ AGOG aq. ina fate of longing defire [a word of uncertain 
etymology ; the French have the term @ gogo in low language, as ils 
vivent a gogo, they live to their wifh: from this phraie our word 
may be perhaps derived ]—This word, thus obfcured by the attempt 
to illuftrate it, may be fet in its proper light by the following are 
rangement. And the genius of our language, in the progreffive 
formation and the mutual relation of its terms, will be laid open at 
the fame time. 

‘Joc af, a flight pufh or fhake [from the verb]— 

‘ Joc v,a. to puth or thake flightly [ /bocken, Dutch]— 

f Joc vu, m. to be flightly fhaken— 

* Joc v.m, to trot ilowly, which flighty fhakes the body— 

‘ Joccer a. f. one who trots flowly [from jogJ— 


‘ SHoc uv. 2 to jog, to go on unealily, Manchefter— 

‘Soc v.a. to fhake any thing: fee next word for Dr. Johnfan’s 
étymon— 

‘SxHoc 2, f. a violent fhake [from /bock]— 

© Snock ».f. a fhake [choe French, /bocken, Dutch]— 

‘Suockx wv, a, to fhake violently [/Zocken, Dutch]— 

* SHake v, a, to put into a vibrating motion [pceacan, Saxon 3 
recken, Dutch]— : 

‘Snake v, a, to have fuch a motion— . 

 Suaxe 2. f. the motion itfelf [from the verb]— 


, QUAKE v. m. to fhake [ cpacan, Saxon ]— 

* Quake m/f, a fhake [from the verb]— 

Quac-mire #2. f/. a fhaking marth [that is, guake-mire]— 

Quac m/f, the fame: unnoticed by Dr. Johnfon— 

“Wac vq. to move or fhake any thing flightly [p23147, Saxon ; 
Waggen, Dutch]— eiiiiatiiie ‘a 

Wac v2. to be in quick or ludicrous motion— 
‘ Wac a. f. popety a man of ludicrous geftures, or an acting 
rol ; now a jefter in general [poegan, Saxon, to cheat]— 
we UV.m. to move trom fide to fide [wagghelen, Ger- 


‘ WACKER vm. to move quickly or fhake tremuloufly, as the 


F teeth do on a very cold day, Manchefter— 


6 
ems v. 2. to fhake: no etymon in Dr. Johnfon— 
- MOGGLE y. 2”, to move about; no etymon— 


6 CocKLE 
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‘© Cocke v.2. to move haftily about in little broken wayes t 
failor’s term, applied to the fea— ; 

‘ CocxLe ». /. a tremulous weed [coccel, Saxon]— 

€ GocGiestyEep adj. one whofe cyes are continually moyj 
about, and locking ove at every corner of their fockets; and jg 
fquint-eyed [rces! «sen, Saxonj— 

‘ Gio a./. any thing that is whirled round in play, as a top, a 
{mal! notched board with a firing, &c, [etymology uncertain]— 

‘ Jic » /. alight defultory dance or tune {giga, Ital. geige, Téy, 
tonic, a fiddle]— . 

‘ jicGuM-Bob a. f. any pretty piece of moving mechanifm r 
cant word ]— 

‘Gio af. a moving machine ufed in drefing cloth, Lancs. 
fhire--- 

¢ Jo seT UPON THE GIG, a proverb, Lancathire, to put a ma 
upon an enterprize, to fer him in motion to any thing— 

* Acoc ad, in its fir& fenfe a perfon fet upon a gig, and, f 
conda:tiv, one whofe will is all in mouon to an objeht— 


‘ Thefe words, we {ce, are fo many flreams from the fame foun. § 


tain. And thatis a Britifh one. Cogail (Welth and Armoric) Go. 
gail (Ilowel Vha A.D. g4z) Gigal, Queiguel, Kigel (Cornif) 


Queiquei (Armoric) and Cuigeal ([rifh) fignily a diftaff or fpindle; § 


{fo calied from the fwiftnefs of its revolutions in f{pinning, and ther. 
fore a fit emblem of any thing lightly moving about. Gwgun (W) 
alfo is a whirl, a gig, or alittle top, and Ciogal ({) is a little top 
likewife. Gogam (I) 1s to make gefticulation, Gogach (I) is cithe 
wavering or reeling, and Cogal (I) the weed cockle or the beards 
of a bariey-ear, {0 called from the tremulous motion of both in th 
fmallett wind. Guag (1) is a light, giddy, fantaiiical fellow, a 
whimfical, unfettled, and capricious perfon ; and Guag Eilyn, Gug 
Yfprid (W) a phantom or ghoft. And Y-Sgogi (W) figuifes 
wig or to move from a place, and Siglo (W) to thake or be thakes, 
Sig! (W) a fhaking, and Siglen (W) a quagmire. 

‘ AMSER 2. f a remarkabie fort of foffil [from ambar, Araby, 
whence the lower writers formed ambarum|]— 

‘ AMBER-GRIS 2 f a fragrant drug found on the wehen 
coats of Irelaad, &c. [from améer and gris, or grey, that 15, pty 
ANE |—— 

. ra, i. ch. ix. f. 2. Ihave fhewn, that the Britons dealt mud 
in this curious fof%l, Amber, and that it was found in their count. 
We have no need, therefore, to travel into Arabia for its appell 
tion. It certainly had one in the Britith, And both it and Amber 
gris have one ftijl, Omra (1) and Ambr (W) fignifying the forme 
and Ambyr (W) the latter. ; 

‘ APE 2. /. a. kind of monkey remarkable for are what I 
fees [ape, Iflandic]—Ab, Eppa (W) and Apa (I and Earle). , 

‘ Dr. Johnfon derives the word from the Iflandic language, thoup 
the Iflanders have no monkeys among them any more than we. AN 
it here appears to be originally Britifh. But a great difficulty 
remains behind, to point out how the Britons could have the nat 
who had not the objeét. And it may be thus dene, I think. 50 
native animal of our woods was certainly called an Ape formerly 
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rons. It could not be any of our quadrupeds. And, among 
our birds, we have only one that is of the imitative kind. It is now 
calied a Dotterell, and might with great propriety be denominated. 
an Ape. It mimics every motion of the fowler, thrufting out its 
foot when he puts out his, and ftretching its wing as he does his 
am, And it is fo pleafed with this apifhnefs, and fo intent upon 
it, that the humour is made the principal means of taking it; the 
bird, in the eagernels of imitation, attending, to nothing but the 
fowler’s geltures, till the net {weeps over its head or the fhot firikes 


the Bri 


it to the ground. . 
‘APRON 2. f. a cloth hung before, to keep the other drefs clean 


aword of uncertain etymology, but fuppofed by fome to be cone 


tracted frorn afore one |— | 
6 NAPPFRN nf. the fame, Manchefter— 


‘ Napran (1) Apparn (C) and Aprun (I). So plainly is the word 
difcovered in the Britifh, And it was only Nappern originally, I 
believe, and is of the fame Celtic root with napkin, fignifying 
merely cloth. 

‘AYE an adverb of afirmation [perhaps from aio, LatinJ—A 
(Welfh) A, Ha (Cornifh) and Ha (Armoric) yes.’ 

The Author has here judicioufly purfued the idea of Scapula’s 
and other Lexicons, in giving the derivative words, however 
difguifed by a provincial pronunciation and orthography, under 
the primitive root. 

We propofed to have clofed our attentions here, but much 
matter, altogether worthy of them, remains for a further Re- 


view. L e 


Art. VII. Flights of Fancy. By the Rev. Thomas Penrofe, Curate 
of Newbury, Berks, gto. 18. Walter. 1775. 
HE flowers that are, from time to time, prefented to us 
as the produce of Parnaflian gardens, are commonly fo 
Spurious and contemptible, that we are wonderfully pleafed 
when any thing genuine offers from that quarter; of courfe, 
however unacceptable our labours may be to bad writers, thofe 
of a different character will feldom find them unferviceable. 
We have hitherto known nothing of Mr. Penrofe asa poet * ; 
but that he has abilities, that he has genius, is evident from 
this publication, which confifts only of three fhort poems. ‘he 
firft is entitled, The Helmets, wherein thofe formidable pieces of 
ancient armour are fuppofed to rife, and (we hope without 
much foundation) to prognofticate civil diffenfions in this king- 
dom in confequence of the difturbances in America. The 
poem is written in blank verfe, and the Author aiming at force 
has often fucceeded, but not fufficiently attending to perfpi- 
fuity, and ufing obfolete terms too freely, he has left his verfes 








; * We have commended him as a preacher: fee Review, Feb. 
1774 P- 160. 
| ob{cure 
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obfcure to the generality of Readers. He fhould at leaft haye 
explained thofe terms ia the margin. 

The fecond poem is, Ze Curcufal of Odin, and is executed: 
with great force and {fpirit; with one exceptionable line *, 
however, which comes not under any meafure that we know 
of, or, indeed, that can be called poetry. 

The laft, entitled, AZadne/s, is excellent, and we fhall give 
it unmutilated : 

Swell the clarion, fweep the ftring, 
Blow into rage the Mufe’s fires! 
All thy an{wers, Eccho, bring, 

Let wood and dale, let rock and valley ring, 
?Tis Madnefs felf infpires. 


Hail, awful Madnefs, hail! 

Thy realm extends, thy powers prevail, 
Far as the voyager fpreads his ’ventrous fail, 

Nor beft nor wileft are exempt from ¢4ee 5 

Folly—Folly’s only free. 


Hark !—To the aftonifh’d ear 
The gale conveys a ftrange tumultuous found. 
They now approach, they now appear,— 
Phrenxy leads her Chorus near, 
And Demons dance around.— 
Pride—Ambition idly vain, 
Revenge, and Malice {well her train,— 
Devotion warped—Affeétion croft— 
Hope in Difappointment lott— 
And injured Merit with a downcaft eye, 
(Hurt by neglect) flow ftalking heediefs by, 


Loud the fhouts of Madnefs rife, 

Various voices, various cries.— 

Mirth unmeaning --caufelefs moans, 

Burfts of laughter,—heart-felt groans—-~ 
All feem to pierce the fhies.x— 


Rough as the wintry wave, that roars 
On Thaule’s defart hrores, 
Wild raving to the unfeeling air, 
The fetter’d Maniac foams along, 
(Rage the burthen of his jarring fong) 
In rage he grinds his teeth, and rends his ftreaming hair, 


No pleafing memory left—forzotten quite 
All former {cenes of dear deligit, 
Connubia! love—parental joy— 
No fympathies like thefe his foul employ, 
-——But all is daik within, all furious black Defpair, 


Not fo the love-lorn maid, 
By too much tendernefs betrayed ; 
Her gentle breaft no angry paffion fires, 
But flighted vows poffefs, and fainting, foft defires. 


anenetaCaheen Sealant 
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Penrofe’s Flights of Fancy. 


She yet retains her wonted flame, 
All—bat in reafon, ftill the fame.— 
Streaming eyes, 
Inceffant fighs, 
Dim haggard looks, and clouded o'er with care, 
Point out to Pity’s tears, the poor diftracted fair. 
Dead to the world—her fondeft wifhes croft, 
She mourns herfelf thus early loft.— 


Now, fadly gay, of forrows patt fhe fings, 

Now, peniive, ruminates unutterable things. 
She ftarts—fhe flies—who dares fo rude 
On her fequefter'd fteps intrude ?— 


Tis he—the Momus of the flighty train— 
Merry mifchief fills his brain. 
Blanket-robed, and antic crown’d, 
‘The mimic monarch {kips around ; 
Big with conceit of dignity he f{miles, 


And plots his frolics quaint, and unfufpected wiles. 


Laughter was there—but mark that groan, 
Drawn from the inmoft foul ! 
‘«¢ Give the knife, Demons, or the poifoned bowl, 
«* To finifh miferies equal to your own.” — 


Who’s this wretch, with horror wild ?>— 
—’ Tis Devotion’s ruin’d child.— 

Sunk in the emphatis of grief, 

Nor can he feel, nor dares he afk relief, — 


Thou, fair Religion, waft defign’d, 
Duteous daughter of the fkies, 

To warm and chear the human mind, 
To make men happy, good, and wife. 
To point, where fits in love arrayed, 
Attentive to each fuppliant call, 

The God of univerfal aid, 

The God, the Father of us all. 


Firft fhewn by thee, thus glow’d the gracious fcene, 
*Till Superftition, fiend of woe, 
Bad Doubts to rife, and Tears to flow, 


And fpread deep fhades our view and heaven between. 


Drawn by her pencil the Creator ftands, 
(His beams of mercy thrown afide) 
With thunder arming his uplifted hands, 
And hurling vengeance wide. 

Hope, at the frown aghatt, yet ling’ring, flies, 
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And dath’d on Terror’s rocks, Faith’s beft dependence lies. 


But ah !—too thick they croud,—too clofe they throng, 


Objects of pity and affright !— 
Spare farther the defcriptive fong— 
Nature fhudders at the fight.— 
Protract not, curious ears, the mournful tale, 


Rut o'er the haplefs groupe low drop Compaffion’s veil. 
There 
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There is the greateft merit in this ode, particularly in thé 
three leading circumftances of Di/po/ition, Defcription, and By. 
prefion. The Difpofition is artful and happy. The mind of 
the Reader, after the horror excited by the view of the Maniac 
is relieved by a tender and pathetic melancholy on beholding 
the © poor diftracted fair.” And, again, that melancholy paffes 
into a different, though a kindred pity, occafioned by the cir. 
cumftances of the merry monarch, whofe difturbing the reve. 
ries of the love-lorn lady, produces the fineft poetical and dra. 
matic effe&t. This evinces the Author’s tafte ; for we are fatif. 
fied that, had the difpofition been different, the effeé& would 
have been lefs happy. 

Mr. Penrofe is not lefs fortunate in his Defcription ; the Mi. 
niac appearing firft in all the terrible circumftances of his cha. 
racter, and every fuggeftion of tendernefs, and all the fenfa. 
tions of pity immediately called up to qualify the attendant 


horror : 
No pleafing memory left—forgotten quite 
All former fcenes of dear delight, 
Connubial love—parental joy, &c. 
Nothing can be more finely pictured than the fubject of the 
love-madnefs. The whole defcription maintains the truet 
propriety, and is executed with the happieft care : 
Now, penfive, ruminates unutterabie things, 
is one of thofe exquifite ftrokes that can fall only from the pen- 
cil of true genius. 
Equally happy too is the Expre/fion itfelf as the idea it conveys: 
ruminates unutterable things : 
It is impoffible that the fame idea fhould be fo powerfully im- 
prefled by any other words. 
Rage the burthen of his jarring fong. 
This line is another inftance of excellent and well-adapted ex- 
preflion. Had the verfe been {moothed, and regularized by the 
word 1s after Rage, it would have wanted its prefent force, its 
chareéteriftic diflonance and harfhnefs. ‘The verfe that fol 
lows it is equally excellent, 
In rage he grinds his teeth, and rends his ftreaming hair. 
There are many more remarkable beauties in this ode, to 
which the Reader of tafte will require no dire€tion. L P 


——<7 








Arr. VIL. 4 Relation of a Fourney to the Glaciers in the Dutchy of 
Savoy. ‘'Tranflated from the French of M. T. Bourrit, Precenter 
of the Cathedral Church at Geneva, by C. and F, Davy. 8v0. 
6s. bound. Norwich printed, by Beatniffe. 1775. 

7. oo Glaciers are icy vallies and mountains, fituated 

north-eaft of Geneva, at the diftance of about twenty 
leagues, and are {urrounded by that chain of the Alps which 
exte 
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3 from Mount Cenis to Great St. Bernard. They are 
f the king of Sardinia’s dominions, and are peopled 
n fo remarkable for civility and fimpticity of 
what Pliny faid formerly may with truth be 


extend 
by a race of me 


at 
manners, that Brae poy Mewes A pip 
faid of them ftill, morum dignatione nullt provinciarum pojlferenda. 


Their fituation, indeed, fecludes them at once from Juxury and 


from vice. Embofomed in the mott fequeftered folituces, and 
{urrounded by ramparts of everlafting fnows, they have little 
‘ntercourfe with the community of mankind; for few, but 
thofe whofe curiofity has led them to furvey the moft awful 
and fevere afpeéts of nature, have vifited thefe ftupendous parts 
of Savoy. Our countrymen Col. Windham and Mr. Pocock 
were here; acd, after them, M. de Sauffevre and our prefent 
traveller. He fet off from Geneva and proceeded to Bonne- 
ville and Clufe, from whence he gives the following account 


of his route to Sallenche: ba 

‘ Atour departure from Clufe, one would have believed it im- 
practicable to go to Sallenche without crofling the mountain, and we 
were furprifed to find an even plain road, running ina narrow de- 
fle, between high mountains, that form almoft a dome above it: 
the paflage between them is filled up by the Arve, and the road 
through which we pafs; but it opens infenfibly ; the river enlarg- 
ing, forms a variety of {mall iflands, and ir fome p!aces there are 
meadows between the road and the Arve: the farther we advance, 
the more the objects are diverfified: we meet with rocks cut per- 
pendicularly down their fides, whofe firft appearance gives us an idea 
of fome venerable antique building, ornamented with cornices and 
mouldings; again we come at mafly fragments, which obftructed in 
their fall by others, form in the fufpenfion vaults and caverns that 
are overgrown with bufhes: add to this the tread of travellers, the 
found of whofe fteps is many times re-echoed, and the trotting of a 
fingle horfe fo multiplied, that one might eafily fuppofe there was 
a detachment of cavalry coming up upon full march. 

‘ But what chiefly merits our obfervation in this route, is a mof 
magnificent cavern, which the fun never enters, and which is hol- 
lowed into the middie of the mountain above Balme, a hamlet about 
a league from Clufe. 

‘ To arrive at it we were obliged to climb up this mountain, over 
thickets or rather underwoods, to the foot of the rocks. After fe- 
veral fruitlefs attempts to get up, we availed ourfelves at lait of the 
branches of a nut-tyee that hung over, which we juft managed to 
catch hold of, and placing our feet upon the end of a pole, held up 
by one of our conductors to the cavern, by this means gain’d the 
top. What ideas did the fight of this place afford us! Its front pre- 
fentsa large portico formed by the rocks, with two entrances; that 
on the left pretty high, but which goes in only a few paces; where- 
as the other on the right finks into the obscurity of the mountain. 

‘ Prepared to enter it, we lighted feveral fambeaux, and fol- 
lowed our conduétors under the arch: a paffage at firit of a confi- 
derable width, but narrowing after we had advanced about fifty 

yards, 
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yards, led us into chambers of a very fingular form, the fides 
which were covered with a fhining varnifh, and glittered with . 
thoufand colours ; crofling thefe chambers we came to a magnifice 
kind of chapel, formed by the hand of nature, crowned with a cy. 
pola of bold contruction, and ornamented with a variety of figures: 
we find here ftalactites of different forts, jets of a very hard fyb. , 
ftance, but brittle as glafs, and tubes, fome of which are Opaque, and 
others tranfparent: the walls in turn are likewife decorated with g 
variety of ornaments, yet fo admirably, though accidentally, fuited, 
as not to interrupt a unity of ftyle which is preferved throughout the 
whole t. 

‘ In one part again, we have columns on their pedeftals, others 
overturn’d, or feemingly fufpended, whilit others reprefent in a very 
picturefque manner, the ruins of a magnificent palace, Turning to 
another part, you might fancy yourfelf in an arfenal, with a profufion 
of arms ranged in different forms, difcoverable by their fplendor; 
and on every fide almott,.were brilliants, which f{parkling at the diffe- 
rent movement of oar lights, brought every thing forward, and aidéd 
the aftonifhing variety. : 

‘ Afier having attentively confidered, and always with freth afto« 
nifhment, the beauties which this place prefented, we proceeded for- 
ward ; and now counting up our fteps, and finding that we had ad- 
vanced about four hundred paces, our conductors recommended to us 
to be more cautious how we went on, as we were approaching toa 
very deep hole in the middle of the cavern, of which indeed the hol- 
low found of our voices gave us notice. Arrived at its brink, we 
ventured to throw down a lighted grenade; furprifed at not imme- 
diately hearing the effect, we were preparing to repeat the fame ex- 
periment, when after a minute and a halfs expectation, we were 
attonifhed with the loudeft report imaginable: happily for us, there 
were fome flambeaux at fuch adiftance, as not to be affected by the 
explofion, which extinguifhed all thofe that were near; even the 
thick volumes of fmcke which came up from the bottom, might 
alone have been fufficient to extinguifh them; but taking the precaa- 
tion to carry fome lights farther off, the experiment may be made 
without danger. 

* From this abyfs we advanced four hundred paces farther into the 
mountain, till ftopped’ by the waters, we were obliged to retarn 
back the fame way we came. There are in many places heaps of 
cryitalized matter, of a pyramidical figure, which fometimes inter- 
rupt the paflage, and thefe heaps of maffes, which are formed by 
water dropping from the top and fides of the cavern, may in time 
wholly ftop up the road. Such was the effect of our long ftay here, 
that at firft coming out of the mountain, the air appeared to us of an 
extraordinary fplendor, and to vibrate as from a conflagration in the 
night. 





a 


+ The peculiar fuitablenefs, as well as a confiderable portion of the beauty of thele 
ornaments, is rather to be fought for perhaps, in the elegance and barmony of the 
Author’s own mind, than in the objects themfelves. In all his defcriptions, he difco- 
vers that luxuriance and enthufiafm of fancy, which, without inftruétions, have con- 
ftituted him the Painter and the Mufcian of Nature, 
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warming ourfelves in the fun, we defcended the rock by the 

means we had employed to afcend it, our conductors getting 
_ to receive us below, We then croffed the reft of the mountain 
_— h woods, with much Jabour, and were ofien under a neceffity of 
aes down the declivity of hills, not without feveral falls, in which 
oe 5 es fragments of rocks joined the party: to fave himfelf 
rouble, one of the company rode down upon a large ftone, which 
carried him fafe to the bottom. The time we fpent in examining 
this cavern was at leaft four hours. — Afier taking a litrle repofe at 
Balme, we continued our journey in the road to Sallenche, which 
ofered us different objects, and procured us new pleafures: 

‘ From the foot of a beautiful cafcade, we had the view of a large 
and lofty mountain, feated upon a bafe finely cultivated ; lower 
down were meadows, corn fields, woods, houfes, which feemed to 
conteft the pleafure of delighting us; whillt feveral little iflands 
formed by the Arve, clothed with a verdure which fets off the white- 
nefs of its fands, and the valley of a confiderable extent, offer to the 
man of tafte and fentiment, a compofition of objects that touches him, 
and gives his mind a fatisfa€tion and pleafure which may be felt 
much better than it can poflibly be defcribed. 

‘ At fome diflance from this place, we paffed the village of Mag- 
land, the moit agreeable we had yet feen. The women of this place 
are likewife handfome, which added to the agreeablenefs of it, and 
their gracefulnefs, and apparent fimplicity, heightened the beauty of 
their perfons, ‘Ihe inhabitants are tradefmen, who enjoy every con- 
venience. 

‘ A league farther, we contemplated with pleafure the beautiful 
cafcade of Nant d’Arpenaz. Itis a torrent which falls from the 
fummit of a mountain with a prodigious noife, amongit rocks re- 
markable for their colour of mufk and ocre, and for their concentric 
form, that ferves as a direction to the fheet of water, which never- 
thelefs is detached almoft to the bottom: this water, difengaged from 
the mountain by jutting rocks, falls perpendicularly upon a flat ledge 
that divides it into a number of branches, and forms in fhort the moit 
beautiful cafcade +. If there happen to be but a ilendez ftream, and 
the 
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t ‘Its fall from the top of the rock to the bottom, is faid to exceed eleven hun 
dred Englith yards. 

_ ‘Upon reading a defcription of this cafcade with a gentleman whois perfectly fkilled 
in the Welth language, he was little lefs furprifed at the name of it, than at its ex- 
traordinary height ; Nant in that language fignifying a brook or rill, any ftream of 
water that is not large enough to come under the denomination of ariver. As this 
obfervation favours the opinion of the Welch language being derived from the ancient 
Gaulith or Celtic, we have taken the liberty to add an extract of a letter upon this 
fubje€t, which was written in the year 1771, to a perfon whom it is our higheft plea- 
{ure as well as duty to honour, 

“* The long conteit among the learned, when and by whom Switzerland was firft 
peopled, feems at length to be determined in favour of the Galli, cr Celts, efpecially 
with regard to the Paysde Vaux. Moft of the names of towns and villages in the 
canton of Berne, have been lately analyfed by a learned author, who has found that 
their etymology, traced in the Celtic, gives in general a defcription of the fituation of 
tach particular place, by its vicinity or relation to fome mountain, Springs or river, 
with refpect to the general fertility of the foil, or the ufual products of its lands. 

Rev, Aug, 1775s L _ 
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the wind is high, one fees it feparated from the mountain, and wavin 
like a ribband lightly agitated ; and it was in this agreeable form 
we had the pleafure of furveying it. Arrived at the village of ¢¢, 
Martin, not far from Sallenche, we croffed the Arve again by a ftone 
bridge of a moderate fize. An infcription imports, that having been 
thrown down in the year 1733. it was rebuilt in 1736.” 

Mr. Bourrit, among his different excurfions in the valley of 
Chamouny, has given us the moft entertaining and animated 
defcription of Mount Breven. 

‘ This mountain, of which the foot is covered with a few fir trees, 
and fome brufhy underwood, is entirely bare at the top. We were 
five hours and a half in climbing it, by a difficult paflage amongf 
the ruins, which fall from time to time down its fides ; fome of thefe 
fragments are huge mif-fhapen blocks of flone, and others flat, with 
fharp edges; no path is traced to its heights: to arrive at one ofits 
fummits, there are three embrafures cut into the rock, which are fo 
nearly perpendicular, we could hardly believe this cas the paffage, 
but our guide afluring us that it was the place at which Mr. De 
Sauffure had climbed the mountain before us, we then took courage: 
as the furface was covered with {mall pebbles, which {lipped from 
under us, it was neceflary to underftand how to take advantage of 
the clefts and fiffures of the rock, in fecuring our hold, and placing 
eur feet; it was infinite labour; the {weat ran down our faces; the 
inftant fometimes we thought ourfelves perfectiy fafe, in having 
grafped the folid rock, the edge would deceive us, and break off in 
our hands; or the ftone upon which we fet our foot would efcape us, 





“* He has endeavoured to carry his refearches farther: to determine from what places, 
and into what parts the firft Helvetians emigrated, after they came into this neighe 
bourhood; and the names of towns ftill ferving as aclue, he has found that villages which, 
with regard to their fituation, had any thing analogous to thofe in the fouth of Swit. 
zerland, were in Berry, Poi€tou, and Tourain, called by names almoft perfeétly fimilar, 
— Whatever degree of credit may be due to this kind of etymological proof, one cannot 
help being prepared by it to believe any inftance of the faé, which is faid to fubfift at 
this day in the north of Italy. The mountainous face of this country, renders it as 
proper to preferve an ancient diale&t, as that of the Alps, in the neighhourhoed of 
Verona, and the fame caufe has produced the fame effeét.—-Among the Patois of the 
eanton of Berne, are remaining to this day, not only fome words purely Latin or 
Greek, but many abfolutely Celtic, There is a difficulty to account for the Greek 
words in particular getting thither, but after all, it is poffible that thefe might be 
originally Celtic. A Welch gentleman, who pafied through the mountains of the 
canton of Berne, in order to fee the Glaciers, affures me, that the mountaineers ftill 
ufe many words that are purely Welch. Thefe examples ferve to confirm me in the 
opinion, that the Celtic, of which the Welch is a dialeét, faid to differ little from 
A i mother tongue, was the language at leaft of all the fouth-weft countries of 

urope,”” 

_ © Itmay be obferved from what is faid by the ingenious Writer of this letter, how 
uncertain the pofition is, that the Welch in Bretagne ‘are defcended from Britifh 
emigrants about the fourth century: There were probably fome defcendants of the 
firft Celtic colonifis, who fettled in Tourain and Poitou then remaining, who might 
Jong before that time have croffed the Loire in the neighbourhood of Nants, aad 
fettled in a collected body in Bretagne, where they were joined by their brethren from 
this kingdom, whofe anceftors might have embarked from the coafts of the fame pto- 
vince into Cornwal, Wales, Ireland, and the fle of Man, and from thence probably 
into Scotland, in all which places, fifter dialeéts of the Celtic, continue fo many living 
languages to this day, 


and 
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e carried down with the rubbith; but thefe accidents, 
which might have been attended with bad confequences, (as we 
came off unhurt) rather animated than difcouraged us, and became 
at Jafta matter of amufement; more efpecially when we thought our 
condactor was upon the watch two hundred feet below, and ready to 
receive us fhould we flide down fo far: this indeed never happened, 
and we got fafe to the creft of the rock *. 

‘ Thefe difficulties over, we were recompenfed for all our trouble ; 
with what beauties were we furrounded! he air upon this mountain 
was ferene and bright, whilft the valley below had a very different 
appearance ; it was covered with thick clouds, gilded by the fun, 
and moving with rapidity’on each fide of it; and as his power be- 
came ftronger, we could fee them feparate, and forming themfelves 
into different fleeces, make their efcape by the feveral openings be- 
tween the mountains, 

‘ Ifthe plain afforded fo agreeable and fingular a fight, the height 
in its turn gave us fome perceptions altogether new. We had the 
magnificent profpeét of a chain of mountains, equally inaccefiible, 
and covered with ice; and above the reft that of Mount Blanc, whofe 
top feemed to reach, and even pierce through the higheft region of 
the.clouds. The chain, upon which this mountain looks down like 
a giant, is compofed of maffes of rocks, which terminate in pikes, 
or fpires, called the Needles, and which are ranged like tents ina 
camp ; their fides appear lighter, and more airy, from the ornament 
of feveral hollow breaks and furrows in the rock itfelf, as well as 
from the different ftreaks and panes of ice and fnow, which without 
changing the general charaéter of their form, or the majefty of their 
appearance, give them a pitturefque agreeable variety. Lower 
down, the eye furveys with ravifhment, the gills of ice, and the feve- 
ral Glaciers extending almoft into the plain, whilft this appears 
like an artificial garden, embellifhed with the mixture of a variety of 
colours. In fhort, we have a pituret oppofite to this chain, which 
is formed by innumerable mountains at the diftance of near fifty 
leagues, between whole tops we have a glimpfe of thofe feveral plains 
which they environ. | 

‘ It was upon this mountain we enjoyed that fine fight, which 
two months before afforded Mr. De Sauffure an experimental proof, 
in one of the moft remarkable phenomena of nature. As the fkies 
began to blacken and threaten a tempeft, whilft he was upon its top, 
he was curious to fee the effect of it, and for this he did not wait 
long ; he foon found himfelf naturally electrified; but apprehenfive 
of danger, at feeing the lightning form itfelf too near him, he was 
oblige to haften quickly under fhelter. 

With refpeé to ourfelves, without any fear at prefent of the 
confequences of this terrible phenomenon, we heard a long conti- 


and we wer 





* The inhabitants have fince difcovered a way lefs dangerous. 

t. Wecounted five, The firft fituated at the foot of Mount Blanc, which they call 
the Glacier des Boiffons, or Boffons ; the fecond the Glacier des Pelerins, or-du plein de 
, Eguille j the third the Glacier des Bois 3 or de Montanvert; the fourth that of Ar- 
owe. and the fifth the Glacier du Jour, or in the. country language du Tord; the 

ft of which is diftant from the firft about five leagues and a half, 

J What would it be then , could we afcend the fummit of Meunt Blanc? 


Lz nued 
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nued-rumbling noife, like that of thunder, which the filence of the 
place where we ftood rendered flill more awful. The avalanches of 
{now, which feparated from the tops of the mountains, and rolled 
down, bounding, to the bottom ; confiderable fragments of the rocks 
which followed them, overturning others in their fall; maffy blocks 
of ice, confolidated by returning winters, which precipitated from 
the higheit fummits; torrents, ftreams of driven fnow reduced to 
duft, pufhed on by the force of the winds, and hurl'd aloft into the 
air; thefe together were the principal caufes of the noifes which we 
heard; though we beheld at the fame time the effects of a thunder 
flroke upon our own fummit, which penetrated its furface, and 
fhivered even the pebbles of it. 

‘ According to the moft general eftimation, we were in this fitua- 
tion raifed near twelve hundred toifes, above the level of the lake of 
Geneva, which is more than twice the height of Saleve*.: This 
exceffive height, and doubtlefs the neighbourhood of the ice which 
furrounded us, except on one fide +, made us feel the moft piercing 
cold. It was now two of the clock in the afternoon, and our ther- 
mometer was only a quarter of a degree above o; we were nevere 
thelefs entirely at our eafe, and took our repa{t, which the fatigue we 
had gone through, and the purity of the air we breathed, rendered 
delicious. 

* It was not without regret we faw the moment arrive, when we 
muft quit this fcene: we gave one parting glance at thofe magnifix 
cent objeéts; which we never could be tired with furveying. We 
looked at one another, without uttering a word; our eyes alone 
could {peak what we had feen, and told what paffed in our hearts; 
they were affected and foftened. 

* We had now infinitely more anxiety in defcending than we had 
in getting up; perplexed, fhaking and trembling at every ftep, our 
danger painted itfelf in all its terrors. We neverthelefs came of 
with fome flips ; but it was four hours before we arrived at the bot- 
tom, though we ran partof the way. It was night when we reached 
Prieure, where we found the good people of the place had been fome 
time uneafy J, looking out with an anxious expectation, and were 
then juft quitting their houfes to come to our affiftance, apprehenfive 
that we might have met with fome unfortunate accident.’ 





—— 


* © The higheft point of Saleve, a mountain diftant about a league from Geneva, is 
five hundred and twelve toifes above the level of the Jake. 

+ ‘ I fay, except on one fide, becanfe we had fummits of ice like that of Buet, be- 
hind us, of which an account will be given hereafter. 

} ‘ They were the more uneafy, as fome days before one of their townfmen had 
been taken up dead: This poor man having learned that Mr, Profeffor De Sauffure 
was expected at Chamouni, formed a defign of climbing the mountain, with a view 
of chafing a chamois, to prefent him at his arrival; but he had the ill fate to fa!l from 
the top of areck, Mr. De Sauffure, touched with his misfortune, and the diftrefled 
fituation of his family, confoled them by his generofity, making very confiderable pre- 
fents to the widow and children, I had this account from the inhabitants theméelves, 
who take every opportunity of exalting his generofity, and affability of behaviour to 
them ufon all occafions ; and fuch is the refpe& they bear him, that they never fpeak 

of hina without taking off their hats, 
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The icy valley of Montanvert is thus defcribed : 

‘A fea vehemently agitated by a ftorm, and arreiled by a fevere 
fadden froft, reprefents very well the appearance of this Glacier ; 
the waves, hardened by fucceeding winters, are fome of a dirty, and 
others of aclear white, divided by oblique fiffures, which appear of 
a tranfparent blue. The waters murmur as they run along thefe 
clefts, fome of which are very deep, and new ones are frequently 
opening ; the prelude to thefe new ones, is a loud burfting noife ; 
and probably the melting away of fome parts at the bottom of the 
Glacier, occafions the cracking upon its furface. This valley is 
formed by high mountains, which terminate in fpires or needles, and 
thefe have all different names; one is called l Aiguille du Dru, another 
P Aiguille de Gouté, a third is called /e Moine, and a fourth & Géant: 
fome of them have the form of obelifks; but the Dra, which fur- 
paffes them all in height, is a moft magnificent pyramid. 

‘ At the extremity of this valley, is an amphitheatre, compofed of 
very lofty mountains, which clofe it; at the tops of which there is 
an appearance of a gallery, adorned with feveral ftatues, ranged in a 
fort of fymmetry ; and it is here that the cryital is generally found, 
furrounded with a greenifh earth or mofs; it has not the form of a die 
asin America, but of a column of fix or feven faces, and is always 
terminated in points. 

‘ There are rocks, which fometimes breaking off from thefe 
Needles, tumble after feveral bounds upon the ice. We faw an ava- 
lanche of fnow, which was inftantly reduced into a cloud by a gait of 
wind; and there fall likewife from thefe mountains, feveral torrents 
of wates, which form little cafcades, the fight of which is exceedingly 
agreeable. We defcended afterwards upon the ice. 

‘ The earth at the edge of this valley, is white and friable like 
chalk ; they caJl it ferpentine*. It is aftonifhing at this place, only 
to look at the height of the ice ; its waves refemble little mountains, 
heaped upon one another, fome of which are from forty to fifty feet 
high: itis difficult to make our way over them at firft, but in propor- 
tion as we advance farther up into the valley, thefe waves of ice infen- 
fibly decreafe in height, and become more even. We found here the 
bones of a poor chamois, which was brought hither no doubt by an 
avalanche. The ice feems to increafe every year, and the old people 
of Chamouni affured us, that formerly it was poffible to penetrate 
from the extremity of this valley, even to Val d’Aolte, which the 
vaft accumulation of ice has rendered at prefent impracticable.’ 

The next objeét recommended to our traveller by M. De 


Sauflure, was the Glacier des Pelerins. 

“ To execute our defign, we made choice of four guides, one fo 
conduct us to the Glacier des Pelerins, and the other three to go the 
fame day to Montanvert, to prepare for our reception, and to ac- 
company us afterwards into the valley ; fuch was the plan we followed, 
We fet out very early in the morning, took the way to Mount Blanc, 
and afcended through a foreft of fir-trees. In this walk we paffed 
Over confiderable tracts, where whole woods ravaged and deltroyed, 





) _ Probably from the form of its Arata, or from fome refemblance it bears to a {pe- 
cies of marble fo called, . ) , 
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painted to us the horrid effeéts of thofe avalanches, which frequently 
roll from the mountains, and particularly in the fpring. Thefe 
avalanches are formed of {now, driven by the winds againft the rocks, 
where the quantity is accumulated, and fupported by their ledges 
and projections, till fucceflively increafed, both in extent and depth, 
to a prodigious fize, at laft they overcharge the bafe which kept 
them up, break off by their own weight *, and falling with a dread- 
ful crath, thunder down into the valley, carrying every thing with 
them in their way. There is fomething very grand. and at the fame 
time frightful, only in the fight of thofe prodigious falling mafies, 
which the wind, occafioned by the velocity of their motion, renders 
ftitl more horrid: It is a torrent that nothing can reiilt, raifing 
clouds as it were of fmoke, and whirling it in vortexes to the thies, 
which it darkens and even hides; hopelefs the poor inhabitants, 
whofe dwellings are too near: they are certain either to be carried 
down, or crufhed with the mafs, or perhaps buried alive with their 
families and cattle. Several of thefe avalanches (till preferve fome 
memorial of the cataftrophe they occafioned, as they retain the names 
of the places they have ruined or overwhelmed; one for inftance is 
called the avalanche ae /a Coudre, or des Noi/etiers, and another the 
avalanche des Ingolerons ; the former of which is near a quarter ofa 
league in diameter. It was not till after a walk of four hours, that 
we at laft arrived at the Glacier de Pelerins, which is called likewife 
Glacier du plein de l’Eguille. 

¢ The Glaciers, as hath been beforé obferved, are beds of iee, 
more or ,efs thick, which are lodged upon declivities between the 
mountains. Thefe beds, increaied from time to time, become ofa 
confiderable extent and thicknefs; that upon which we now were, 
is nearly fix handred yards in length from top to bottom, and about 
fifteen hundred yards in breadth. We croffed over it: it is fepa+ 
rated in many places by rifts and clefts, of which there is no difcern- 
ing the bottom; but upon carefully examining them, the new ice 
may be eafily diftinguifhed from the old: the new is white, and at 
molt not above fix feet thick, whereas the old below it, is of a bluith 
colour. It is neceffary to be cautious in walking upon this ice; to 
ftrike with your ftaff before you place your foot, and to fet it when it 
can be done upon the {welling parts, which their convexity in general 
renders more firm: this attention is neceflary likewife, becaufe the 
clefts are fometimes concealed by frefh fnows: but what bafies all 
precaution, there feems befides to be a danger from the burfting open 
of new clefts, which are fometimes made without the leaft notice to 
expect them, Wewere now advancing farther up upon the Glacier, 
when all at once a rolling noife like thunder under our feet, occa- 





® « There are other caufes, both of the accumulation and fall of thefe vaft mafles 
of fnow, than what are here given. Vide Recherches fur les Modifications de I” Atmer 
Sphere, tom. ii. p. 295. 

‘ In croffing over the Alps, more efpecially during the {pring, the jingling of the 
bells upon the mulcs, is frequently fufficient to bring down the avalanches, which im 
narrow defiles obliges the muleieer to take them off, and march with the utmof 
filence and caution, under thefe threatening precipices; or where they are likely to 
roli beyond the road, and reach the declivity of the mountain, to fhake them down by 
the difcharge of a piftol, before he ventures to proceed on his way, 
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o retire with precipitation the fame way we came: but if 

had reafon to be afraid of what might happen under us, what we 
a above our heads did not fet our minds altogether at reft: thefe 
ve the Needles, behind which we heard a fullen rumbling found, 
vith now and then a fharp redoubled crack; and feveral rocks 
or down at no great diftance from us, were a demonttration of 
the danger we were in. Ia our hafty retreat we found a butterfly 
dead upon the ice, and faw fome marmotts ¢, which we were upon 
the point of taking: two chamois afterwards made their appearance, 
but at our approach retired, as if with reluétant flownefs, to the 
heights of their mountains. We took the fame road they did, af- 
cending pretty high, and made no doubt of our arriving in a thort 
time at the foot of the Needles, as Mount Blanc did not appear very 
diftant; what a miftake! we reached them indeed, but not till after 
a long hour’s tirefome and fatiguing walk.’ 

We fhall now afcend with M, Bourrit to the region of the 
chamois, and purfue his laborious walk along the Needles, feel- 
ing fo effectually the force of his defcriptions as to render our 


arret afcene of happinefs and fafety. 

‘¢ The view of the Needles from their foot, was a moft ravifhing 
fight ; but when we reflected that from their fummits, the plains of 
the fouth, the north, and the eaft were to be difcerned ; how morti- 
fying to think them inacceflible! what a reftlefs inclination did it 
excite, to attempt at Jeaft to fet a foot upon their heads. My mind 
was ftrongly agitated ; and locking at them with a longing attention, 
I thought I faw a poflibility of doing it: urged forward by this flat- 
tering inftant hope, I furmounted with determined refolution every 
obitacle the rocks oppofed in my way, and mounting over the heaps 
of ruined fragments, I at laft attained a ridge of that pike which ad- 
joins to Mount Blanc. 

‘ The elevation I had now gained, was molt exceedingly delight 
ful; but the profpect differed little from our view upon Mount Bre- 
ven: | was far from being fatished: I wanted to get rid of that im- 
menfe rampart, which hid trom me the plains toward the fouth: re- 
doubling then my ardour, I climbed afreth with inexpreffible fatigue 
from rock to rock, and with the caution of a reptile making its way 
upon fome briftly plant, I infinuated along the traces of thofe orna- 
mental winding crypts, which gave thefe maffes all that lightnefs we 
admired from Breven; till aftonifhed with the prodigious height at 
which I faw myfelf, and {till more with what remained for me to do, 
Jat laft difcerned the full extent of my ability. 

_* But 1 was fufficiently rewarded for my trouble, by the beautiful 
pifture which was before me; higher than the Breven, my view ex- 
tended over that mountain to the weft and north; near me, and at 
my feet, were the vallies of Chamouni, of St. Michael, of Serve, and 
of Sallenche ; farther off I difcerned the valley which feparates the 
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t The marmott is an animal of the rat kind, about the fize of a hare 3 it remains in 
@ torpid ‘tate near the tops of the rocks during winter, when it grows exceedingly 
a and is fo bsnumbed and inactive upon firft coming out of its holes, as to be eafily 
ugnt, 
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two Saleves +, and faw with an affectionate regard, which it is im. 
poflible for me to exprefs, thofe parental plains upon which Geneyg 
is feated, its beautiful lake, and in fhort the whole extent of Mount 
Jura, to the fort of Eclufe. On my right were the vallies of the 
Paye de Vallais, half of which only were difcoverable, and that im. 
menfe chain of the Alps, which defcribing a curve, is terminated a 
Fourke and Mount St. Gothard. 

‘ The purity and clearnefs of the air, free from the exhalations of 
the plain, enabled me to fee all thofe objects with fuch dittin@ion 
and precilion, that I conceived it would have been ea/y for me to trace 
them in a drawing: But I foon loft myfelt by this very circumftance ; 
fuch a number of objeéts were too much brought together and 
crouded under my eyes, fo that nothing kept its due diftance. 

‘ | had Jeft my companions at the foot of the Needles, and could 
fee the little lake upon whofe border we had appointed to reft our. 
felves; it was impoffible to diftinguifh s4em; but 1 could hear the 
report of their gun, which was the fignal agreed on. 

‘ | went down again with much trouble and anxiety: the ftones, 

the rocks rolled under my feet, and I dared not even truft myfelf to 
fome enormous maffes, which feemed to hang upon nothing. I got 
fafe however at laft to the bottom, and foon rejoined my companions 
in the journey. Seated upon a delightful bank of mofs, we took our 
yepaft at the border of the lake, whofe water is of an intenfe coldnefs, 
and which is almoft covered by thofe threatening Needles: one of 
thefe in particular drew our attention; it was diftinguifhed, and 
brought forward, by a glazing of the moft tranfparent ice, which 
added greatly to theeffe&t of an object in itfelf exceedingly magni- 
ficent {. 
_ © From hence we were to go to Montanvert, where, according to 
our plan, we were expedcted: it was two o’clock before we fet of; 
we had to pafs the whole chain of the Needles over fallen rocks; 
the road was bad, and never were we fo much deceived in the efti- 
mation of diflances ; what appeared tous to be no more than halfa 
league, was always twice as far, and the jutting parts of this chain, 
whofe points fhut over one another, threw us into continual errors. 
It feemed that having reached the point which offered itfelf imme- 
diately before us, we fhould foon be at the end of our journey ; and 
when encouraged by this hope we had attained it, fome new pro- 
jection, not lefs diftant than that we had fo refolutely gained, op- 
‘pofed itfelf to lengthen our fatigue. The views however, at all times 
moft engaging, were both beautiful and fublime: Above us, we had 
the pleaiure of feeing a torrent of fnow precipitate from a rock ; fix 
hundred yards delow us, was the region of lofty firs; four hundred 
yards below rhefe, was that of arches, whilft ourfelves were in the re- 
gion of the marmotts and chamois.’ . , 





+ ‘ Two mountains near Geneva. 

} ‘ Let any perfon form to himéfelf, if it be poffible, a view of this mountain, of 
which the front that it prefented is as large as that of Mole, which looks towafd 
Geneva; and whofe covering of ice was fo perfeétly clear, that the foliage of its plants, 
the veins of the rocks, and their various colours, came out with fo much fplendor and 


brilliance, that it might be taken for a work of agt, if its immenfity did not inftantly 
forbid the fuppofition, 


4 M. Bourrit, 
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M. Bourrit, in his fecond defcent to the valley of Montan- 
vert, furnifhes us with the following admirable defcription : 

‘ We beheld a fpacious icy plain entirely level; upon this there 
rofe a mountain all of ice, with fteps afcending to the top, which 
feemed the throne of fome divinity. It took the form moreover of 
a grand cafcade, whofe figure was beyond conception beautiful, and 
the fan which fhone upon it, gave a fparkling brilliance to the whole: 
‘twas as a glafs, which fent his rays to a prodigious diftance: a 

olifhed mirrour, upon which the objects were defigned with fuch a 
perfect mixture of light and fhade, as ravifhed our fight; and to 
complete the beauty of the profpect, this even glafly lake was 
crowned with mountains differently coloured, and enlivened by a 
varnith of the cleareft ice: thefe altogether, formed a compojition of 
the moft delightful fplendid objects, heightened by the deeper co- 
Jour of a fingle neighbouring mountain, which gradated from top 
to bottom: whilft this again was interlaced with ftreams of fnow, 
whofe winding currents cait a luftre from the fun, In fhort, the 
whole of this enchanting view was terminated with the rocks of 
cryial, and by others, all whofe feveral tints were richly and pro- 
fulely varied. 

‘ New beauties ftill continued to delight us, aftonifhed as we 
were at prefent, by a number of objects fo magnificent and vatt. 

‘ The valley on our right was ornamented with prodigious Gla- 
ciers, that thooting up to an immeafurable height between the moun- 
tains, blend their colours with the fkies, which they appear to reach. 
The gradual rife of one of them, induced us to conceive it praéticable 
to a‘cend it; and fuch is the engrofling nature of thefe objects, that 
they feem to efface every other idea. We are no longer our own 
matters; and it is next to an impoflibility to flop the impulfe of our 
inclinations. —It would open ftill new f{cenes, of more extenfive gran 
deur— That, as we certainly fhould gain a view behind the Needles, 
fuch a point of elevation (beyond which, no mortal whatever had 
yet gone) would not only prefent Mount Blanc to us under a new 
form, and with new beauties, but that in fhort, looking towards the 
fouth, we ihould have a picture of all Italy before us as in a camera 
obicura’ It was thus the wildnefs of imagination prompted us to 
think the project potiible, and we were in the full enjoyment of our 
reverie, when a horrid noife from the very fame Glaciers put an end 
to this delightful dream, and fhatiered all the fcenery at once. Rea- 
fon dictated immediately, that fuppofing fuch a fancied piéture as 
we had reprefented to ourfelves, to be real, and that it qwere poffible 
to aicend the height of the Glacier to enjoy a fight of it, the execu- 
tion of the plan would require our ftay all night upon this frozen 
= which was abfolutely impoffible, from the want of fewel 
nly,’ 

The fource of the Arveron, with the mafs of ice called des 
nie form, certainly, one of the moft ftriking objects in na- 
ture, 

: To come at this colleéted mafs of ice, we croffed the Arve, and 
travelling in a tolerable road, pafled fome villages or hamlets, whofe 
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Inhabitants appeared extremely civil; they invited us to go in and 
reft outfelves, offered usa tatte of their honey, and apologized for not 
having any thing better to prefent us. 

* After amufing ourfelves fome time among them, we refumed 
oor road, and entered a beautiful wood of lofty firs, inhabited by 
fquirrels ; the bottom is a fine fand, left there by the inundations of 
the Arveron: It isa very agreeable walk, and exhibits fome extraop. 
dinary appearances. 

‘ In proportion as we advanced into this wood, we obferved the 
objects gradually to vanifh from our fight; furprifed at this cjreum. 
fiance, we were earneft to difcover the caufe; and our eyes fought in 
vain for fatisfaciion, till going out of the wood the charm ceafed, 
Judge of our aftonifhment, when we faw before us an enormous maf 
of ice, twenty times as large as the front of our cathedral of St. Peter, 
and fo confiruéted, that we have only to change our fituation, to 
make it refemble whatever we pleafe. It is a magnificent palace, 
covered over with the pureft eryital; a majeftic temple, ornamented 
with a portico, and columns of feveral fhapes and colours: It has 
the appearance of a fortrefs, flanked with towers and baitions to the 
right and left; and at bottom is a grotto, terminating in a dome of 
bold conftruction. This fairy dwelling, or this cave of rancy, is the 
fource of the Arveron, and of the gold which is found in the Arve: 
and if we add to all this rich variety, the ringing tinkling found of 
water dropping from its fides, with the glittering of the folar rays, 
whilft tints of the mott lively green, or blue, or yellow, or violet, have 
the effet of different compartments, in the feveral divifions of the 

rotto; the whole is fo amazingly delightful, fo completely pic- 
turefque, fo beyond imagination great and beautiful, that I can eafily 
believe the art of man has never yet produced, nor ever will pro- 
duce, a building fo grand in its conitruction, or fo varied in its orna- 
ments. 

* Defirousof furveying every fide of this mafs, we croffed the river 
about four hundred yards from its fource; and mounting upon the 


rocks and ice, approached the vault; but whilft we were attentively | 


employed in viewing all its parts, aftonifhed at the fportivenefs of 
Fancy, we cait our eyes at one confiderable member of the pile above 
us, Which was unaccountably fupported; it feemed to hold by a- 
moft nothing ; our imprudence was too evident, and we haftened to 
retreat: yet fcarcely had we ftepped back thirty paces, before t 
broke off all at once, with a prodigious noife, and tumbled, rolling 
to the very {pot where we were ftanding juft before. I: was a mot 
fortunate efcape; fince had we ftaid an inftant longer, it would cer 
tainly have crufhed us by its fall.’ . 

We now take a reluctant leave of our ingenious and enter 
taining traveller, who has by this time fufficiently recommend: 
ed himfelf to our readers. The tranflation appears to be the 
work of two young gentlemen in Norfolk, whofe induftry ' 
commendable, and whofe ftyle is not deficient in fpirit, but W! 


grow more chafte when they have been accuftomed to com 
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-» Olympie Odes of Pindar, being thofe omitted by Mr. Weft, 
mes ve Englith Verie, with ~ her 1zmo. 25. ‘owed. 
White. 1775- | 
s this work appears to have a fimilar merit, and may pof- 
fibly be fome time or other incorporated with Mr. Welt’s 
tranflation, we fhall, on that account, pay it all due attention. 
And, firft, we fhall give our Readers a general idea of its ftyle 
and manner, by a view of the eighth Olympic Ode entire : 








STROPHE lf. 
Olympia ! Mother of heroic games ! 
Queen of true prophecy! beneath whofe grove 
While the red victims pile the afpiring flames, 
The augurs fearch the high beheits of Jove: 
Thence try to know on whom he’]! deign to fmile 
Of thofe, who, by the means of glorious toil, — 
Seek on the dufky cirque with generous pain, 
Virtue’s immortal meed, and honour’d reft to gain. 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
For to the fupplications of the good 
He ever deigns a favouring ear to give, 
O Pifa’s woody fhades, o’er Alpheus flood 
That wave, my wreath-beftowing fong receive ; 
Eternal fame, and endlefs honours fhine, 
On him whofe brows thy facred leaves entwine.—~ 
For different pleafares, different bofoms glow ; 
And various ways to blifs the indulgent gods beftow. 
EPODE I. : 
Timofthenus, what fair renown 
Was on your almoft infant aétions fhed, 
When genial Jove refolved with fame to crown 
Thine and thy brother’s youthful head ! 
What time Nemea fhouts thy conquering name, ; 
And Pifa’s groves Alcimedon proclaim : 
Lovely fhone his form, and face ; 
Nor did his deeds that form difgrace, 
When, victor in the glorious ftrife, 
He bade the liftening woods around 
Aigina’s fea-girt fhores refound ; 
Whofe regions gave him life. 
STROPHE It, 
There facred Themis fits, beloved of Jove, 
Her favourite people’s ever-watchful guard. 
The crowded coaits where various nations move 
To judge with fkill, and fway in peace, is hard’; 
By heaven’s decree, amidft the briny flood 
This ifle, to every ftranger facred, ftood 
A column firm.—O ne’er may rolling Time, 
Or black Misfortune, change the hofpitable clime! 
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ANTISTROPHE IE. 
Here Doria’s warlike race their reign begun; 
_ Here, after Zacus, their.empire rofe, 
Whom potent Neptune, and Latona’s fon, 
The friend, and partner of their labour, chofe, 
What Time with focial Care, thofe heavenly powers 
Crown’d Ilion’s facred feat, with ftrengthen’d towers - 
For even then the hoftile fates decreed 
Her ample fanes fhould fall, her hardy warriors bleed, 
EPODE I. 
When the maffy work was raifed, 
Three azure dragons on the new-made wall 
With fury fprung—the people faw amazed 
Two on the ground expiring fall ; 
The third with horrid roars the fummit gain’d ; 
When Pheebus thus the fatal fign explain’d : 
*“* © acus, the infulting foe 
«¢ ‘Shall lay the haughty turrets low, 
¢¢ Which thou haft rear’d with mortal hands : 
<¢ Tlion, I fee thy fate decreed ; 
«< And in this omen plainly read 
«“*¢ Immortal Jove’s commands. | 
STROPHE II. 

*¢ Nor fhall without thy race thefe bulwarks fall, 
*¢ Thy fons at firlt thall thake the new-formed ftate ; 
«* The hoftile gods thy grandfon’s offspring call, 

*< To feal its doom, and clofe the work of fate.” 

Thus fpoke the god, and ftraight o’er Xanthus’ tide 

His fkilful hands the heavenly courfers guide, 

Till midft the warrior race his chariot ftood 

Of Amazonian dames, by Iither’s frozen flood. 
ANTISTROPHE III. 

Immortal Neptune’s golden horfes now ; 
To fea-beat Ifthmus bear his rapid car; q 
There Aacus on Corinth’s lofty brow | 
They leave, {peétator of the {portive war.— 

No blifs alike charms all.—The votive lays 
Shall envy blaft, that chant Melefias’ praife ? 
Whofe infant finews, courting fair renown, 
Obtain’d Nomen hens. and famed Olympia’s crown: 
EPODE Ii. 
After, with manly finews ftrong, 
He in the great Pancratium won the prize :— 
To teach, mutt furely to the fkill’d belong, 
Experience fools alone defpife : 
Full well the hero knows above the reft 
‘To form with precepts fage the manly breatt ; 
To point the fureft path that leads 
To glorious ats, and daring deeds, 
And future wreaths of fame prepare ; 
And well his pupil’s fair renown, 
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Who now has won the thirtieth crown, 
Rewards his teacher’s care. 
TROPHE IV. 
By fortune favour'd, nor by manhood lefs, 
Four ftriplings in the ftrife he overcame, 
Bade infamy their vanquih’d limbs opprefs, 
And fent them home with foreheads veil’d in fhame; 
While to his grandfire’s hoary head he brings 
Triumphant joy, whence health, whence vigour {prings ; 
For he whom Fortune fans with profperous breath, 
Forgets the pains of age, and near approach of death. 
ANTISTROPHE IV. 
Mnemofyne, awake the filver lyre, 
Tune to Blepfiade the founding fong : 
Well their brave brows the flowery bands require, 
To whom now fix Olympic crowns belong. 
Nor will the Mufe forget the honour’d head 
Though funk to earth, and number’d with the dead. 
The virtuous actions of the good and brave, 
Shall rouze the fleeping duft, and pierce the filent grave. 
EPODE IV. 
Iphion midft the infernal feats 
The pleafing news from Hermes’ daughter hears ; 
He to Callimachus the tale repeats, 
Who drinks it with exulting ears ; 
That Jove’s fupreme Beheft had deign’d to grace 
With Pifa’s facred meed their happy race. 
Still may he good on good beftow, 
No pallid ficknefs let them know, 
Nor Nemelfis their focial band 
By curfed Difcord e’er disjoin ; 
But happy may they ever fhine, 
To blefs their native land ! 

Fach of thefe odes is followed by notes critical and explana- 
tory, which fhew the Author to be a man of learning and 
good tafte, With fuch qualities he cannot be offended if we 
offer him an obfervation or two that occurred to us as we pafled 
through his book. In his notes to the fixth Olympic he has the 
following paflage: ** The meaning of Kaamsda s’ apyupeay I 
confefs 1 do not underftand, and, therefore, have not attempted 
to explain it.” Indeed the fcholiafts and commentators on 
thefe words had left the Tranflator perfeétly in the dark; for 
their attempts at an explanation were moft ridiculous. The 
fimple meaning of them feems to be this, The women of an- 
cient Greece wore an urn as a badge of virginity, which, how- 
aut they retained till puerperage took place. ‘This was fome- 
“een of filver, fometimes of gold. It is mentioned in the fol- 

Wing line of the Odyfley : 


Tia cbevixn isxvic venvids xarmiv Ex outers 
And 
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And in the Rana of Ariftophanes : 
Kaamioil ex molapnuy dporov aecle. 
And in the following paflage of Athenzus : 
"Ex Xevewy xmrmidwy pnpois speasvon. 
The fcholiaft on Ariftophanes calls this urna indiciaria, in the 
light we have explained it. 

In the fourth Olympic the Tranflator has, in our opinion 
done well to give EAarne the fenfe of Agitator or Equitator ; M 
is, indeed, its original fenfe, and infinitely heightens the idea, 
and appropriates it in the introduction to an ode on fuch a fub. 
jeét. But in the. conclufion of this ode, we think, he has to 
tally miftaken his Author : 

Dvuovlas de xat ves 

Ev avdoacsy morsas 

Oates Hub Tapa TH HAiKbas 

Eoixcla xeove. 
This he gives to the fon of Clymenus, and thus tranflates it; 

Thefe filver trefles, lo! are fpread 

Untimely on a youthful head ; 

For oft capricious Nature’s rage 

Gives to the vigorous brow the hoary tint of age, 
No fuch thing! The paflage is proverbial, and comes from 
Pindar, not from Erginus, He fays fimply, there are often grey 
hairs found on ysung heads. That is, there are many young men 
as capable of acts of valour and ativity as thofe of maturer age. 
And if we render Asamesex, which occurs before, by trial, merely, 
inftead of experience, which it will very well bear, the whole ob- 
{curity of the ode vanifhes at once. Upon this conftruction we 
are to fuppofe, not with the Commentator, that Pfaumis had 
grey hairs, which they alone have given him, but that he was 
fo young a man that the poet was even obliged to aflert his 
own veracity, at the fame time that he expatiated on his ex- 
ploits. ‘ I fay nothing more than truth, fays he, trial is the, 

roof of men;’ and he produces an inftance in one whom he 
emphatically reprefents as young KAvjevoso rasda, who leaving 
the inglorious purfuit of women betook himfelf to the field, and 
who, when he had conquered, and was crowned by Hypifipile, 
told her, that his ftrength and courage were equal to his {wift- 
nefs; on which the poet obferves, * that early youth has many 
times the merit and qualities of maturer years.’ ** O but, fay 
the Commentators, Pindar himfelf {peaks of the age of this 
fame Pfaumis towards the conclufion of the fifth Olympic.” He 
does fo, for he wifhes that he may live toa happy old age 
with his fons about him; but to fhew us at the fame time, that 
he was not then fo circumftanced, he adds, morally enough, 
that, however, if a man properly improved and a . 
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fortune, he had no great occafion to be any farther ambitious. 

We leave this contruction to the future confideration of ‘the 

Tranflator, and we have been the more particular upon it, as 
‘c feems, hitherto, to have been little underftood, 

this Olympic ’ , 2 ; 





— . Remarks on the principal A&s of the Thirteenth Parliament of 
anaes Great Britain, Se. concluded. 


CcorpING to the promife made in our laft, we now pro- 
ceed to give fome account of this Author’s remarks on 

the Quebec Act, and of his plan of reconciliation. After re- 
viewing in fucceflion the feveral parts of the A&, he prefents 
us with his own remarks upon each of them feparately.—Con- 
cerning the extenfion of the boundaries of the province, he af~ 
ferts, generally, that the objections againft it have been fully 
and ably anfwered by the author of “ An Appeal to the Pub- 
lic, &c.” We are not however fatished with this fummary 
decifion on a topic of fo much importance. Were there no 
objections to the form of government, inftituted by the Act in . 
queftion, it might ftill be doubted whether many of the coun- 
tries now comprehended within the province of Quebec, are 
not too remote from the capital to be advantageoufly governed 
as parts of the fame province.—But condemning, as we muft, 
the nature of the government thus inftituted, we fhould have 
been glad to fee its operation contracted within the narroweft 
limits; and indeed nothing but the ftrongeft neceffity could 
juftify the eftablifhment of pepery and defpotifm in all the im~ 
menfe uncultivated regions of Britifh America : this however is 
not all the mifchief; for the operation of this government, fo 
repugnant to the religion and conftitution of our country, is 
not confined to the inhabitants even of the extended province 
of Quebec, fince by a late inftruCtion to the Governor, the in- 
habitants of the other Colonies, in all their commerce with the 


Indians, are required to fubmit to the ordinances of the un- 


conftitutional legiflature of Quebec ; a circumftance from which 
many diforders are likely to arife. 

Concerning the eftablifhment of Popery in Canada, our Au- 
thor obferves that the defenders of the Act have been © afraid 
to {peak out’—have been © willing to allow any thing, to 
have recourfe to any fubterfuge, rather than confefs that the 
Romith religion was eftablifhed by this Act,—It is tolerated 
faid they, but not eftablifhed.—Nay one writer (fays he) found 
out that the Church of England was eftablifhed by it.’-—This 
¢xtravagant pofition our Author fufficiently refutes, and then 
Proceeds: * Let us fpeak out, let us boldly acknowledge the 
truth :—the A& has eftablifhed the religion of Rome at Que- 

- Why torture ourfelves to explain away a truth that is fo 
Clear? Or why hefitate to acknowledge a faét that needs no 


apology? 
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apology? If there be any force in treaties; if any faith is dye 
to them ; if they can convey aright; the Canadians had aright 
to this eftablifhment.’—-To prove this our Author cites the 
, 7th article of the capitulation, and the 2d article of the def. 
nitive treaty of Paris, and endeavours to maintain from thence 
that the Penadians were entitled to a full eftablifhment of 
their religion.— All his arguments however upon this topic are 
fallacious; there being nothing in either the capitulation or 
treaty, as Mr. Maferes has clearly demonftrated *, that could 
create an obligation on government to grant the Canadians any 
thing more than a toleration, or permiffion to attend and pro. 
fefs the worfhip of their religion without moleftation, And there. 
fore, as more than this has been granted; as Popery, even in 
our Author’s opinion, has been fully eftablifhed, the framers 
of the Quebec Act are certainly expofed to the charge of hav. 
ing wantonly favoured a religion which, on account of its mif- 
chievous tendency, ought to be difcouraged by all who regard 
the welfare of mankind. Our fentiments on this fubjeé& re. 
fult neither from bigotry nor enthufiafn., On the contrary, we 
are ready, if it be defired, to admit, that religion is a private 
concern between every man and his Creator, and no otherwife 
deferving the cognizance of civil government than as it affects 
the morals, the fafety, and profperity of focieties ;—in grant- 
ing this, however, we have granted all that can be required; 


and even this will not juftify the encouragement which has | 


been given to Popery in Canada ; for befides the pernicious ef- 
fects which naturally refult to mankind in general, from the 
principles and practices of this religion, the very belief of it is 
known to be accompanied with tenets, and connected with pre- 
judices, particularly repugnant to the civil conftitution as well 
as to the peace of our country. ‘This has been proved by too 
much experience ; and therefore it was thought expedient, and 
even neceflary, by other parliaments, to impofe reftraints upon 
the exercife and profeffion of the Romifh religion within Great 
Britain and Ireland. We are therefore the more furprifed at 
the fudden prevailing difpofition in government to favour that 
religion in a country where its continuance muft ftrongly in- 
cline the inhabitants to connections repugnant to their alle- 
giance to the Britifh crown. 

With refpect to that claufe of the aé& which declares, ‘* that in all 
matters of controverfy relative to property and civil rights, refort 
fhall be had to the laws of Canada,” our Author fays, ‘ No man 
can judge of the propriety or impropriety of this claufe, who is 
not thoroughly maiter of the ftate of the country, and the temper 
and difpofition of the inhabitants. It is always difficult, and of- 
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* See the laft Number of our Review. 
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ten dangerous, to tranfplant in an inftant a fyftem of laws eftablifhed 
sn one country by the progreilive experience of ages, and to impofe 
‘t on another country, where neither the cuftoms nor prejudices, 
sor habits of thinking have paved the way for its reception, 

‘ Whether, during the many years we had been in poffeffion of 
Canada, the mivds of the people had been prepared for the recep- 
tion of the Englifh law, is a point on which parliament could rea- 
fon but imperfectly for want of fufficient data to go upon. Reports 
from the board of trade on the ftate of the province, reprefentations 
from men in the higheft offices in it, with plans for the form of 
overnment which was beft adapted to it, opinions on thefe plans 
fom the law officers at home, and many other important papers 
had been laid before the council board; they were called for by 
one at leaft of the two houfes, but not produced, becaufe it fhould 
feem there was not time to copy them; a reafon which muft appear 
fingular at the end of fo many years. Nor is this all, many com. 
etent witnefles were with-held from examination for no apparent 
reafon at all; and one witnefs, high in office, was fuffered to infult 
the Houfe by anfwers, that would not, under the fame circumftance, 
have been endured at the bar of an inferior court. 

‘ Thus much however may be gathered even from the imperfec& 
account we have of the debates, that the defenders of this claufe 
feem to have confounded two things perfectly difttin& and indepen. 
dent; the laws relating to fucceflion, and the transfer of the laws 
relating to judicial proceedings. Jt might have been very cruel, 
and very impolitic to have changed the one, and yet, at the fame 
time, very benevolent, and very politic to have changed the other. 
The eftablifhment of a trial by jury in civil caufes would furely have 
made no change in the laws of fucceflion ; a jury may try a right to 
lands in common foccage, or to lands in gavel kind; a jury is as 
competent to the trial in one cafe as in the other ; a jury docs not 
create, it only finds a title.’ 

The Author farther remarks, ‘ that of the arguments urged againft 
the trial by jury in civil cafes, fome went directly in favour of that 
mode; others proved wot that the Canadians difliked a jury, but 
that they withed to make a real improvement in it ;’ and in f{upport 
of this he offers feveral inftances : 

* Another very ftrong objection was urged againft this general ex- 
tenfion of the laws and cuftoms of Canada in all matters relative to 
property and civil rights*. By the laws and cuftoms of Canada, the 
Governor was intrufted with blank lettres de cachet, which he might 
fill up at his difcretion, and commit the party, whofe name he in- 
ferted, to prifon during pleafure. By this claufe of the aé thena 
King of England may give blank lettres de cachet to his Governor, 
and his Governor may make the fame ufe of them; for if his Ma- 
jelty’s Canadian fubjects are to be governed by the ancient laws and 





* © See the examination of Mr. Maferes in the Parliamentary De- 
bates, vol. ix. p. 317, &¢.—Though this book is of no authority, 
and in many places faulty, yet the accounts of this, and fome other 
examinations, feemed to be pretty accurately taken.’ 
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cuftoms of Canada: if this mode of iffuing lettres de cachet be 
among thofe ancient laws and cuftoms, how can it be proved ille 
in the King to ifflue them, or in the Governor to apply them? Q, 
what punithment can you inflict on the minifter who fhould advife 
the King to exercife, or on the Governor who fhould aétually exer. 
cife, a power which parliament thus declares to be legal? Or whap 
remedy could a fubject, injured by a wan‘on exercife of that power, 
obtain in the courts of Canada? Perfonal hberty is a cévil right.— 
The laws of Canada are to provide the remedy againft a civil wr 

If they give no remedy, no remedy isto be had. And it is, I fup. 
pofe, out of doubt, that the laws of Canada provided no remedy 
againft this abufe of power in a Governor. 

‘ It was therefore infinuated by the very refpectable witnefs, who 
during the courfe of his examination urged thefe arguments, that a 
claufe fhould be inferted granting the benefit of the Habeas Corpus 
A& to his Majeity’s fubje&ts in Canada. The claufe however was 
not inferted, becaufe it was faid, that it was not probable that let. 
tres de cachet fhould ever be. made ufe of; A reafon, which if ir 
has any weight, would operate to the tearing up all the fences fet 
about our liberty.’ 

The Author applauds the introduction, or rather confirmation, 
of the criminal law of England in Quebec, but juftly complains 
that the Act has not fufficiently decided what are the particu. 
lar mifdemeanors, which are punifhable by this law; fince, ig 
many cafes, it is at the option of the plaintiff to feek reparation 
for the fame offence, as being either a public or a private 
wrong 3 a crime or a civil injury; and therefore to chufe the 
{pecies of law, and the particular court by which his complaint 
fhall be determined. 

‘ But, fays he, the moft exeeptionable part of the Ac, that which 
I conceive it impoflible to defend, that which dettroys, or at leat 
may be ufed to deftroy, all the beneficial provifions which precede 
it, rs the conftitution of the legiflative council. 

‘ The majority of feventeer men, in whom no earthly qualifica- 
tion #8 required, but that they be refident in the province of Ques 
bec ; who, for ought appears by this A&, may be men of no pro 
perty, no principles, no knowledge ; to be named by the crown, re- 
moveable by the crown, are intrufted with the important bufinefs 
** of making ordinances for the peace, welfare, and good governs 
ment of the province.” — 

‘ The reftri€tions, under which they are to exercife this extenfive 
authority, and which the Act calls ‘* proper reitrictions,” are only 
thefe: they cannot impofe taxes, except for local economical put 
pofes: they mult tranfmit their ordinances for the approbation 
the King in councii: they cannot indced during the interval between 
the time of traniimitting them, and that of their receiving the royal 
affent, enforce any ordinance which inflicts a higher penalty than a 

fine, or‘imprifonmert for three months: but the fine is unlimited; 

fo that they may pafs ordinances which may effectualiy ruin every 

man who is obnoxious to them. pe 
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¢ And to every other purpofe this very refpeSiable council has an 
abfolute power. Iy has the power of altering, under pretence of 
amending, the civil law: it has the power of altering, under the 

retence of amending, the criminal law. The amendment of the 
civil law was an undertaking beyond the reach of the wifdom of a 
Britih parliament ; but is only a competent object of thefe heaven- 
born legiflators. The communication of the criminal law of Eng- 
land was from experience, found to be very beneficial and advantae 
reous: why then fhould the power of amending it be intrufted to 
fich a body as this? A reafon has been fuggeited, which I would 
not {uppofe to be the true one, though I may venture to repeat it : 
fhould a man (itis faid) be obnoxious to his excellency the Gover- 
nor, he has only to fummon his devoted council of nine (for a ma- 
jority of this majarity is a competent number) ; a new mode of pro- 
cedure, a new form of trial will be appointed, by way of ‘* altera- 
tion and amendment;” and the culprit will hear no more of the cer- 
tainty, and lenity, of the criminal law of England. 

‘ Such then is the tenure by which the Canadians hold the blef- 
fing conveyed to them by this Aét. Ifthe whole province does but 
furnith nine men of bad principles--and where is the province that’ 
will not ?—the Governor has ouly to recommend them to the crown 
as fit perfons to be of the legiflative council, and the Canadians may 
be legally ftript of every right, every bleiing they enjoy. Ten men 
would have faved the city with the odious name: nine only are 
— to damn Quebec.’ 

e entirely concur with our Author upon this topic, and 
from many of the circumftances attending the Quebec Ad, we 
cannot but entertain fears that a ftrong defire fomewhere fub- 
fifts to exterminate all free government in our American Colo- 
nies. By the royal proclamation of 1763, the civil conftitution 
of Canada had been legally and formally eftablifhed, and this, 
eftablifhment had been made by the King in what our Author 
terms his Precuratorial capacity, in that very capacity in which 
he had eftablithed the government and conftitution of Ireland, 
and of the remoter dominions of the Britifh crown, and theré- 
fore it could not, according to our Author's doétrine, be an- 
pulled or altered by the whole power of parliament. By thjs' 
proclamation Britifh {cttlers were invited to eftablith themfelves 
in the province of Quebec; and, 2s an encouragement to their 
doing it, they were folemnly promifed the benefits of a popular 
legiflative aflembly, and the protection of the laws of Eagland— 
inftead of which they are now fubjected to the laws of France, 
and to the defpotifm of an unconftitutional council, it violation 
z the honour and faith of the crown, which had been thus 
olecnnly plighted ; and furely it is no fmall diflike to the exitt- 
ence of colonial aflemblies, which, to avoid the eftablifhment 
he in Quebec, could make fuch important facrifices.—Had it 
ry really truethat the prefent circumftances of Canada rendered 

¢ immediate calling of an affembly inconvenient, yet a tem- 
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porary legiflative council might have been created of a lefs def- 
potic nature. One precedent of this had occurred in the reign of 
Charles I]. who was not remarkable for any regard to the free- 
dom of his fubjeéts ; but yet when Jamaica was conquered, and 
a legiflative council was, from the unfettled ftate of the ifland, 
thought more expedient than a regular aflembly, he, by his 
commiffions and inftruGtions to Governor Doyley, dated the 
Sth of Feb. 1660, directed that all the members of this coun- 
cil, excepting only the Secretary, fhould be elected by the in- 
habitants,—a circum{tance which placed their freedom on a 
very different bafis from that of the people of Canada, if in. 
deed they can be faid to have any freedom at all. 

To underftard the nature of our Author’s plan of reconcilia- 
tion, it is neceflary to obferve that an important obje€tion made 
by the Colonifts to parliamentary taxation confifted in the want 
of that relation between them and the members of parliament 
which fubfifts between the latter and the people of England, 
«The Commons, fay the Colonifts, in impofing taxes within 
the realm, pay themfelves a part of their own impofitions ; but 
in taxing us they not only pay no part of the tax itfelf, but, on 
the contrary, are thereby enabled to fave their own money and 
that of their conftituents ; a circumftance which places us ina 
worfe fituation even than the unreprefented inhabitants of 
Great Britain.” 

To obviate this objeQion, our Author propofes that a cer- 
tain proportion fhould be fixed by parliament, § fo that when 
Great Britain raifes any given fum by a land tax, the Colonies 
fhould raife each a proportionate fum ; the mode of levying this tax 
to be left entirely to the provincial legiflatures; the appropriation 
of it to be leftto parliament. By this mode, fays he, the fame re- 
Jation would have been created between the Houfe of Commons and 
the Colonies as between the Houfe of Commons and the inhabitants 
of Great Britain. The Houfe of Commons could not tax them any 


more than they can tax us without at the fame time taxing them- 
felves.’ 


This idea however is neither new nor likely to effet the pro- , 
pofed reconciliation ; for though this plan might, in one re- 
fpe&t, give the Colonifls that kind of negative fecurity which 
the unreprefented part of the people of England enjoy, itis 
probable that fomething more would be required; that the 
American freeholder would demand the privileges of a Britifh 
frecholder, and would ftate it as an aét of injuftice, that while 
he poffefles that kind of property which, in Great Britain, con- 
fers the privilege of a reprefentation, he is allowed no fuch 
privilege; but, on the contrary, placed in the condition of 
thofe who have no property at all.—-Nay, he would allege his 
condition to be even worfe than theirs; and would fays 
‘+ you deprive us of thofe commercial benefits which are enjoys 
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by all the reft of his Majefty’s fubjects; we are compelled to pur- 
chafe the goods which have been taxed within the realm, and 
till you require us to contribute a full proportion of the public 
expences. Our commerce is regulated for your own partial in- 
tereft, and ftill you are not fatished. You demand money from 
us, but with-hold from us the common means of acquiring it ; 
you compel us to fubmit to equal burthens, but deny us equal 
rights and privileges. Even the money which you. demand we 
are not allowed to grant—you take it from us, and confer only that 
paffive fecurity which even aliens refiding in Great Britain enjoy.” B. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 
(By our CoRRESPONDENTS) 
Continued, from our laf? APPENDIX, publifhed in ‘Luly, 1775. 
ART. I. 
FRANCE. 

T HERE is no anfwering wit and humour when they have 
truth on their fide ; and, indeed, it is not always eafy to 
parry their thrufts, even when truth difavows them. The new 
production of the eloquent, petulant, and ingenious Lincuet, 
though replete with fpirit, acrimony, humour, and calumny, 
comes too Jate. The laugh againft him has been raifed and is 
gone round, in confequence of the Thecry of Paradox men- 
tioned in our laft Appendix, and the defence againft ridicule and 
truth limps but lamely after it, in the piece before us, which 
is entitled, Theorte du Libelle, ou? Art de Calcmnier avec fruit, 
Dialogue Philofophique pour fervir de Supplement a la Theor if de 
Paradoxe. 8vo. 1775.-1. e. The Theory of Litelling, or the Art 
of throwing Calumny with Succefs, Se. This piece is really but 
an imbelle telum, an harmlefs weapon. It will not defend the Au- 
ther, nor will it offend any but the fpectators of the combat. 
To {peak without a figure, there is a mixture of difgufting va- 
nity and bitter malignity in this compofition, that only ferve to 
refle&t difgrace on the Writer’s talents ; and it is with pain that 
we behold all the fury of that bigotry, which formerly reigned 
in the fchools of polemic divinity, infefling the {phere of phi- 
lofophy and literature. It is, however, obfervable, that Mr. 
Lincuet makes a tolerable defence with refpeé to a few fe- 
parate articles ; but the charge of inconfiftency, exaggeration, 
paradox, and felf-fuficiency remains againft him, in its full 
force. Mr. LinGuet’s imagination, dildaining the common 
road of truth and good fenfe, and preferring the fhining fphere 
of wit and novelty, has been prejudicial to the influence of ta- 
lents, that, under better regulations, might have been ufeful to 

literature and fociety. 
II, The miniftry of the Chancellor Aaupeou forms a remark- 
able period in the modern hiftory of France, A work, there- 
M 3 fore, 
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fore, in which the condu@, plans, and operations of that mj. 
nifter are developed and arranged with order and accuracy, 
muft be every way worthy of the attention of the Public: fuch 
is the following produétion: ‘Journal Hiftorique de la Revolution 
operée dans la Conflitution de ia Monarchie Franceije par M. de 
Maupeou, Chancelier de france, avec cette Epigraphe © Quis talia 
Sando temperet a lach-ymis?” i, e. An Hiftortcal Fourncl of the Rea 
volution brought about in the Conflitution of the French Monare 

by Mr. Maurzou, Chancellor, Ge. 8vo. The firft three vo. 


¢j umes of this work were printed, fome time ago, with the 


greateft fecrecy, at Amfterdam, without any bookfeller’s name; 
and they were communicated to the Public with the utmof 
circumfpection. ‘They are worthy the perufal of the ftatefinan, 
the citizen, and even of the philofopher, as both their mora] 
and pzlitical contents furnifh matter for a great variety of re, 
flexions. ‘The fecret operations in the Chancellor’s cabinet, 
with thofe of the other departments of ttate, that have been 
connected with them, or are analogous to them,—the arréts 
and remonftrances of the parliament,—the letters of the King 
and his minifters,—the difcourfes delivered by the chief Magie 
ftrates (even thofe which have not hitherto been made public) 
render this colleétion fingularly interefting : and left the gravity 
of thefé difquifitions fhould prove tedious (to the Parifian reader, 
who loves variety) they are interfperfed with epigrams, anece 
dotes, fongs, fatires, odes, and epifodes, which diffufe a cer- 
tain gaiety through thefe dark and ferious fcenes of ambition, 
tyranny, and injuftice. This work begins with the year 1770, 
and with the famous edi& of the 27th of O&ober, which was 
defigned to hurl the thunder of Mr. Maupeou’s vengeance at 
the devoted heads of the Old Parliament, and to crufh both 
them and the fundamental laws of the monarchy to atoms, 


The firft three volumes end with the return of the exiled princes. 


to the court of Lewis XV. that is, with thé conclifion of the 
year 1772.—We are curious to fee the remaining volumes of 
this interefting work, which is compofed and compiled by a fet 
of men, who are warm friends to the parliament that made a 
ftand againft the encroachments of AZaupeou and defpotifm. We 
know not, indeed, how they will defcribe the reftoration of the 
parliament, which is recalled and reinftated upon the very fyf- 
tem of this corrupt, difgraced, and gracelefs minifter, and upon 
the principles contained in the offenfive edict already mentioned. 
The recal of the Old Parliament feems rather to be a change 
of men, than of meafures. Maupeou’s new edifice of political 


jurifprudence has, indeed, been thrown down, and the builder 
exiled ; and yet, this edifice has been rebuilt rapidly in the 


fame form, and upon the fame foundations, but with o/d flones, 
2 and 
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and by other architec?s. The Old Parliament fucceeds the New 
tn their honours and in their feéters. ’ 

Ill. The bookfellers Rualt, ‘fombert, and PE/prit have pub- 
\jfhed at Paris (under the name of London) a very ufefu: and 
well compofed treatife, with the foilowing tile: Principes 
Fondamentaux de la Confiruétion des Places; avec des Reflexions pro- 
pres a demontrer les Perfections et les Imperfeciions de celles qui Sont 
Confiruites, Sc. i.e. The fundamental Principles to be abferved in 
fartifying Towns, iogether with Reflexions adapted to point out the 
Perfettons and Defects that are to be fiund in ftrong Cities; the 
Whole making a new Syfiem of Fortification, accompanied with anew 
Theory of Mining; in 8vo. with feven Plans.1775. ‘This trea- 
tife, which is worthy the attention of engineers, is divided into 
three parts. In the firft, which contains preliminary notions, 
the Author points out the conditions neceflary to the erection 
of a fortrefs, and the manner of fulfilling them. He confiders 
more patticularly here, the fituation and inacceffability of a 
fortrefs, the nature of its circumference, the ditch, the covered 
way, the efplanade, the glacis, the out-works, the ravelin, the 
counter-guards, the parapets, the embrazures, &c. In the /e- 
«ond part the Author lays before his reader the different fyftems 
of fortification ; of which fome are relative to the body of the 
.place, and others to the out-works; and this part of his work 
is treated with great precifion and knowledge of the fubjc&. In 
the third part we find an excellent feries of rules laid down for 
counter-mines of the firft and fecond order, under the glacis, 
the covered-way, the ditches, in the out-werks, &c. 

The ingenious Author propofes to publifh, as a Supplement 
to this work, a treatife concerning /rregular Fortification, and 
Campaign Fortification, Carrying his views ftill farther, he has 
undertaken an hiftory of the progrefs of this fcience, with an 
-account of the principal fyftems of fortification, in the order in 
which they have fucceflively appeared, with fhort digreffions 
-defigned to point out their refpeQive inconveniences and advan- 
tages. The delineation of thefe fyftems, which are above 200 
in number, will be printed, to render it more generally ufeful, 
in French, Italian, Englifh, and German. 

IV. Voyages a’Italie & de la Hollande, &e. i.e. Travels 
through Italy and Holland, by the Abbe CoxvER, Member of the 
Academies of Nancy, Rome, ce. Paris, printed by Duchefne. 
1775- This general and rapid view of Italy can exhibit no- 
thing very new after the numerous or rather innumerable ac- 
counts of that country under which the prefs has groancd for 
fome years paft; and, with refpe&t to Holland, the Author faw 
It too little and too fuperficially to give a full defcription of its 
government, curiofities, and manners. But what, neverthelefs, 
commends thefe Travels in a particular manner, is, the ac- 
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curacy, which is vifible in what the Abbé Cover relates, ang 
above all, that amiable fpirit of philanthropy, that fpirit of true 
practital philofophy, that vein of patriotifm, thofe reflexions 
that tend to the improvement and felicity of human life, ang 
hat plealing ftrain of elegant fimplicity and eafe with which he 
writes to his female correfpondent ; for thefe Travels are given 
in a feries of letters to an AspAsiaA of the Author’s invention, 
In fhort, after reading the lively travels of Grofley, the learned 
‘ones of Keifer, Richard, and Voltman, the taftelefs and patch. 
‘work voyage of De /a Lande (who {peaks of beauties which he 
never felt, and defcribes landfeapes with the fpirit of an ob. 
ferver that thought of nothing but their angles and dimenfions) 
the man of tafte and feeling will read the excellent Abbé Coyeg 
with high pleafure. He has neither compiled from books, nor 
put the company he met with under contribution for anecdotes 
and materials. He has told what he faw, obferved, and felt; 
and he has told it fo well, that we fhould be glad to hear of his 
fetting out again upon a new tour. We love the eafe, the wit, 
the franknefs, and humanity, that always flow from the pen 
and the heart of the Abbé Cover. : 

V. And now that we talk of humanity, let us not pafs, un. 
regarded, the tribute paid to the memory of a man, who was 
one of its nobleft patterns, in the following excellent’ produc- 
tion of eloquence and truth: Eloge Hifforique de M. Quefnay, &«: 
i.e. Hiflorical Eulogy of Mr. Quejnay, by the Count d’Arson, 
Prince d’Yvetot, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Belles 
Lettres and Arts at Lyons, of the Oeconomical Society at Bern, and 
of the Soctety of Occonomifis at Paris. 8vo. 1775. Both the /ub- 
je and the Author of this Eulogy deferve admiration from the 
lovers of learning, of ufeful arts, and mankind. A. Quefnay 
was born in the year 1694, and was removed from this life in 
the 8oth year of his age. He was Counfellor and Firft Phyf- 
cian, in Ordinary, to the King of France. He received from 
Nature, or the carly impreffions of parental example, a predo- 
minant inclination towards agriculture and rural occupations, 
and he made a furprizing progrefs in learning and - philofophy, 
though at the age of eleven he had not learned to read. About 
the year 1727, he acquired fuch a brilliant reputation in. the 
medical world, by his controverfy with the learned and eminent 
Silva, upon the fubje&t of phlebstomy, that he was chefen Perpe- 
tual Secretary to the Royal Academy of Surgery; and, from one 


‘ promotion to another, arofe to fuch a degree of credit that he 


was intrufted with the health of the royal family, and was he- 


-noured with Letters of Nobility by his Sovereign. He extended 


his views from animal to political ceconomy, and in his patriotic 
writings and plans (fo warmly commended and feconded by 
the tase Marquis de Mirabeau) he pointed out, with the moft 
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juminous perfpicuity, the moft profound knowledge, and the 
moft penetrating judgment, the principles and means of na- 
tional and domeftic felicity. His vaft genius extended its grafp 
to all the arts and {ciences ; his heart was the feat of the na- 
bleft virtues ; and the fweetnefs of his temper, the fimplicity 
of his manners, the modefty of his demeanour, and amenity of 
his converfation and character, rendered him the delight of all 
who knew him. 

A young nobleman, whofe age is 22, and whofe knowledge 
and virtue would do honour to grey heirs, is the panegyrift, 
who here fets before us the character, the manners, the con- 

uct, and writings of this venerable old man. They were both 
aes of the Soctety of the Occonomi/ts, and, fo far, were (in 
fite of calumny) the friends of humanity. The Count 
@’ALBON, it is to be hoped, will be long an ornament to that 
sefpectable Society, to which his character and writings, even 
in the early bloom of youth, already do real honour. In his 
account of the writings of Mr. Qursnay, he has drawn up, 
(in the fpace of between twenty and thirty pages) a clear, com- 
plete and methodical fyftem of political ceconomy, whofe dif- 
ferent parts had been long hid under a cloud of barbarous jar- 
on, and {cientific terms, in a prodigious multitude of volumes. 

We find at the end of this admirable Eubgy, a Letter concern 
ing Commerce, Manufaélures, and the Cinfumptions of Luxury, 
which does infinite honour to the Count d’ALBon, and deferves 
to be tranflated into all languages. It is the voice of reafon, 
calculation, and humanity, proclaiming the ruinous effects of 
Juxury, and unmafking the flimfy fophiftry of thofe who repre- 
fent it as ufeful to a nation. 

VI. There never has been a period in which religion has 
been attacked with more animofity, and defended with more 
zeal among French writers than at this prefent time. There 
‘was an era when the conteft was warm in Great Britain : when 
the Tindals, Tolands, Colinfes, and Chubbs, made laborious but 
‘ineffetual attempts to overturn the credit of revelation, and 
when defenders of equal induftry and fuperior merit repelled 
their attacks, But at prefent the combat feems pretty well 
over: the warriors reft upon their arms ;—and whether it be 
‘mutual forbearance, or mutual indifference, the voice of deiftical 
controverfy is lefs heard than formerly. In France the cafe is 
quite otherwife : Deifm there is grown noify and induftrious ; 
but it is a Deifm of an odious and ignoble kind. The pre- 
vailing ftrain of incredulity in France is a mixture of Atheifm 
and Scepticifm with licentioufnefs and immorality, defigned 
equally to corrupt the underftanding, and to inflame the paffions ; 
and nothing is more common than to obferve, in the fame 
work, metaphy/ical Jophifms employed to caft a veil over TRutTH, 
and 
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and impure and lafcivious fcenes defcribed to afhift effeQually falh 
reafoning in its efforts to deftroy all PRINCIPLE. Among the 
writers who have diftinguifhed themfelves by their laudable at. 
tempts to render ineffeQtual the frenzy or the malignity of thef 
enemies to the tranquillity and happinefs of mankind, Fathe 
Cuarzes Lewis Ricuarp, Profeflor of Divinity, deferyes 
an eminent rank. After having refuted the book entitled, D, 
la Nature (which bears the name of RoBINET as its real or gy. 
minal Author) and attacked fome other produdtions in which 
(a thing unknown among Englith Deifts of any reputation) jm. 
morality is blended with impiety, he has now publifhed a new 
polemical work, entitled, La Defenfe de la Religion, de la Mo. 
vale, dela Vertu, dela Politique S de la Socteté, dans la Refutatinn 
de deux Ouvrages, qui ont pour titre, Pun, Syfleme Social, 3%. 
autre, La Politique Naturelle, ou Difcours fur les vrais Principes 
du Gouvernement. Paris. 8vo. ‘This Defence of Religion, 
Morality, Virtue, Government, and Society, is compofed with 
Jearning and judgment, and refutes compleatly the Social Syem 
(whofe atrocious tenets we expofed when they appeared about 
two years ago *) and the other worthlefs production mentioned 
in the title. It is not likely that the revolution in religion that 
has been attempted, on the Continent, for fome years pat, 
and for the effecting of which a fort of confederacy feems to 
have been formed, will ever take place. Even Voltaire begins 
to be afhamed of his affociates in the caufe of infidelity, as may 
appear from his psetical epiftle to Count Treflan, where the 
pretended philofophers are covered with ridicule and reproach, 
They were for carrying him into the difmal labyrinth of Athe- 
ifm ; but this fhocks him, as he only wants to get rid of Chrif 
tianity. 

VII. The hoyrs of amufement of great men are interefting, 
and even the lefs ferious and lefs fubftantial productions of 
thofe hours of relaxation, have fomething in them much more 
pleafing than the moft brilliant compofitions of people who ate 
always {pouting froth or blowing bubbles in literature, We 
enjoy this fpecies of pleafure in feeing a Collection of Tales com- 
pofed by the late Count Cayxus, and defigned as a Supplement 
to the Fairy Tales of Madame d’ Aulnoy. The French title of 
his little work is, Tout vient a point a qui peut attendre ou Ca- 
DICHON /uivi de JEANETTE ou l'Jndifcretion, Contes par feu Mr. 
le Comte de Caylus. ‘This venerable antiquary gets here into his 
eafy chair, and leaving, for fome moments, his old ftiff and 
cloudy companions the Egyptians, Hetrurians, and Gauls, and 
even his more elegant acquaintance in Greece and Rome, tells 
his Tales with a facetioufnefs and fimplicity, which we fhould 





* See-vol. xlvii. of this Review, p. 555, Ps 
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tearcely expect from one who has always been labouring in the 


tiquity. 
_ "A ie cial Benedictine of the abbey of St. oa 


Dem Ropert HicKMAN, has compofed a work which wil 
occupy feveral volumes, and whofe title is, Differtations fur le 
Mecanifme Elecirique Uni verfel de la Nature, relativetnent a la 
Phyfique, @ la Metephyfiques alal alitiquey fF a fa Morale. 1. Cy 
Dijjertations upon the Univerfal, Electrical Mechanifin of Nature, 
in its Connexions with Natural Philofophy, Metaphyfics, P OLITICS, 
and Mor ALity.—That the Pubjic might not be obj/iupcfied, 
(excufe the term, Father SAMUEL ! itis fo like your own) by 
thefe volumes Coming upon it, at once, with fuch a title, and 
without any previous warning, the learned Monk has prepared 
it for the eleAtrico-literary fhock by a Profpefius, in which he 
lays down the principle and defign.of his work, Like many 
other’ philofophers he is fond of a imple principle of cofmology. 
Perfuaded that the caufe of all the effects we fee is one in its 
nature—that after having multiplied itfelf infinitely, it returns to 
its primitive unity, and that thus all is connectcd in an harmo- 
nious concatenation, he has been long inveftigating this uni- 
verfal principle, and after an innumerable multitude of experi- 
ments, he has found it in electricity. He began by imagining, 
that eleCiricity might, poffibly, be no more than an avalogous 
efeét derived trom the univerfal mechanifm of Nature :—he was 
confirmed in this notion by the treatife of M.de /a Peyreire 
concerning the /olaz eleétrical mechanifm, by which that Au- 
thor explains the caufes of magnetifm and of the tides, and by 
the application, which Mr. De St. Jgnon makes of the fame prine 
ciple to account for gravitation and other properties of matter. 
But when our ingenious Henediétine had obferved, that the 
manner of agency in Beings entirely /piritual, bears an harmo- 
nious analogy to that which is obfervable in maierial beings, 
animated by an active principle, he then fell into a kind of rap- 
ture, thought he faw all the beings of the univerfe in perfc@ 
unifon, and cried out évpnixaem Ebe eic&trical principle is thus 
raifed to the very fummit of dignity and influence, and, indeed, 
It,has rifen but by degrees. It was fucceffively employed to 
amufe the children, and grown gentlemen, to improve kite- flying, 
0 roaft pullets, to cure rheumatijs and pal/ies, to avert thunder, 
to explain (fee Brydone) the theory of comets, and now in the 
hands, or rather in the head of Dom Rosert Hickman, it 
1s become the plafitc nature revived, and the great law of uni- 
verfal motion and agency, inanimate, animal, intellefiual, MORAL 
and POLITICAL. 

The learned Benedi@ine lays down, in this Profpedius, the 
tae lines of his new fyftem, which brevity of {pace hath rene 
“ted obfcure, though they fill eighteen large pages. We hall 
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therefore defer a more particular account of them until the 

itfelf is publifhed. The work, which is to be comprifed in fx 
volumes, 8vo. of § or 600 pages each, is to be publifhed by fub. 
fcription, and only to be paid for on the delivery of each y, 
lume annually. The 1ft volume, for which fubfcriptions are 
taken in by Delorme in London, ts already printed, and Con. 
tains fix Dij/ertations: the 1ft, On the Exiflence of a fpiritual gp, 
tive Princijle, diflin? from Matter. (We tranflate our Author 
exactly.) —I he 2d, Concerning primordial Matter in general 
The 3d, Concerning organized, ela/lic, and non-elajlie Matter, 
The ath, Concerning elementary, organized, homogeneous. Bodies. 
The 5th, Concerning organized, heterogeneous Bodies :—And the 


6th and laft, Concerning the primitive Properties of organized cp 


mentary Matter.—Though we find in the Pro/pectus, or preli 
minary difcourfe, of Dom HicKMAn, a vein of fancy that leads 
to obicurity, and which puts us in mind of Jonn Hurcgy. 
son’s book upon Glory and Gravity, yet far be it from us to com. 
pare the two writers together, for the latter was a wrong-hyaf, 
and our Author, with all his refinements, is an able and learned 
philcfopher ; but, alas! it is often the fate of even eminent 
men to be carried, like others, after a Will with a Wifp, and 
we are afraid that this is fometimes the cafe with Dom Hick. 
MAN. However, his merit as a Natura] Philofopher was ac. 


knowledged, honourably for him, by the Academy of Munich, | 


which crowned his two prize diflertations, fome time ago, Or 


the Mechanifm of Thunder and Lightning, and the Methods of | 


avoiding their pernicious effects. It muft alfe be obferved, » 
a commendation of this work, that the three firft volumesof 
it were carefully perufed by the learned and celebrated Mr. Si- 
gau de la Fond, Profeflor of Experimental Philofophy at Paris, 
who befiowed high encomiums upon the labours of our Author, 
and advifed him to publifh it in French, into which language, 
accordingly, he tranflated it from the Latin in which it wa 
originally compofed. 

1X. The 14:h and 1§th volumes of the Hi/oire Generaled 
PAfie, del Afrique, & del Amerique, &c. of the ingenious ant 
eloquent Abbé RouBaup are, in many refpeéts, fuperior to the 
preceding ones, of which we formerly gave an account *. They 
abound with difcuflions interefting to humanity, and contaii 


excellent leflons of political ceconomy, which diverfify the utl- 
form tone of hiftorical relation, in a manner that will convey | 
both enteitainment and inftruction to a judicious reader. In J 
the 14th volume we fee the Spanifh empire raifed upon the ruins § 


of the new-difcovered world,—the furious Buccaneers giving 
the Indians revenge for the barbarity of their conquerors,—th 
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* See Review for June, p. 529. 
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weftern parts of the American continent covered with Euro- 
n adventurers, French, Englifh, Dutch, and Swedes,—fet- 
tlements begun and deferted,—ambition and avarice poifoning 
the fources of opulence, and deftroying all the rational purpofes 
and the happy fruits of fplendid acquifitions, and luxury and 
floth engendering famine and mifery in the mid{t of abundance, 
The fettlements of the Englifh are related and appreciated in 
this volume, and the fettlement of the Jefuits at Paraguay is 
de(cribed and criticifed in a mafterly manner. But what is fin- 
gularly ftriking in this volume, is, the fevere cenfure of the 
miniftry of Colbert, which has been always celebrated with fuch 
peals of applaufe by the French panegyrifts. The preference 
which this minifter gave to the advancement of commerce be- 
fore that of agriculture has drawn upon him the vengeance of 
our Author, who is one of the moft zealous members of the fae 
mous Society of Rural Oeconcmifis, who make at prefent fucha 
noife in France. However, it muft be confefled that the ad- 
mirers of Colbert will not find it an eafy matter to quench the darts 
of this flaming adverfary. 
' The r5th volume exhibits new difcoveries by fea and land,— 
new fources of diffidence and diffenfion between the powers of 
Europe,—the primitive fettlements groaning under monopolies, 
—fyftems of legiflation oppreffive to the colonies,—the defpo~ 
tifm of exclufive trading companies,—the flave-trade,—the In- 
dian infurrelions,—repeated efforts to encroach upon the li- 
berty of the colonies, and finally the Americans gathering 
ftrength, and prefuming to defend their rights, and to main- 
tain their privileges. The fettlement of the famous Wiliam 
Penn makes a fhining figure in this volume, and is celebrated 
by our Author as a memorable and unparalieled monument, erefted 
by equity, fraternal benevolence, and all the facial virtues, to the 
glory of the human race. Nothing, in fine, can furpats the 
beautiful, affeting, and animated picture, which he draws of 
the principles, morals, and virtuous induftry of this refpectable 
colony, and its venerable founder; it is every way adapted to 
excite in the heart the moft delicious feelings of benevolence 
and humanity. At the fame time, this candid Writer is far 
from difguifing the glaring faults that have been committed by 
the French miniftry in the management of their American fet - 
tlements. On the contrary, he fhews the unhappy confequences 
of thefe faults, by comparing the difmal fituation of the French 
fettlements with the proiperous ftate (Oh may it not be turned 
into defolation !) of the Englifh colonies. He indeed obferves, 
that while the Englifh colonies have been rifing in grandeur, 
the mother country has been finking under the weight of her ex- 


tenfive dominions, He enters here into a terrible detail, ac- 
companied 
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companied with fatal predictions. We have not, the heat 
follow him farther. 
GERMANY and the NORTH: 
FRANCFORT. 

X. It is not eafy to decide under what cials we ought ig 
range the very odd production of a Gentleman of the Chamber tg 
their linperial and Apoftolic Majeftics, which is intitled thus: 
Mumorial d'un Mondain, par M. le Comte Max. La MBERG, wi 
de LL. MM. JJ. R.R. A.A. te. (if the Gentleman takes 
the word Mondain in its proper fenfe) The Fournal of a Warlj. 
ling, or a@ Man of Pleafure: but if we judge of the ticle by the 
book, we fhal] be naturally led to tranflate, or rather paraphrafe, 
it thus: The Fournalefa Man, who has been running about in lah 
and Corfica, and throwing upon paper, his thoughts, bis converfaii 
in foort, whatever came into bis head. Be that as it may, ftyle 
paper, printing, and punctuation are here the very worft con. 
ceivable, in their feveral kinds. The Author is one of thof 
numerous men of quality, who have not yet learned. eitherto 
think or write ; and yet, ‘here and there, he gives us accounts 
of Corfica (the chief fcene of his travels) and of his converfi 
tions with M. de Marbeuf, that are not uninterefting, and that 
have an air of truth, though they are not, at all, favourable to 
Paolk, or to his enthufiaftic Hiftorian. Upon the whole, amid 
much nonfenfe, acd many vulgar {craps of Italian politics and 
literature, we mect now and then with fome things, gua tollere 
vellesy {ome anecdotes relating to perfons and things, that are 
entertaining. Mr. LamBerc does not repeat what any other 
traveller has faid concerning Corfica, Venice, Leghorn, and 
the other paits of Italy through which he pafled. He only tells. 
us whom he faw, with whom he converfed, what they faid, and 
what he thinks of them.—He met wich a rare perfonage at Ve» 
nice, the Marquis @’ 4ymar, or Belmar, known at the courts of 
London, Verfailies, Vienna, the Hague, &c. under the title of 
the Count de Sz. Gerniain, ‘This odd man was looked upon, al. 
moit generally, as a notorious, fanatical quack and aichymift, a 
profound chymift, a myfterious politician, and was, moreover 
fuppofed to be a fpy. We fhall extract from this account fome 
particulars in the fame order (or rather diforder) in which they 
Jie in the journal before us :—* S:. Germain, or Belmar, is em- 
ployed with near an hundred women (meoftly nuns farnithed 
by the abbdctics of feveral convents) in making experiments 
upon flax, which he has found out a method of bleaching, 
that renders it equal in merit to the raw fiik of Italy.’— 
wrote a molt fingular letter from Mantua to our Author in the 
year 1773, in wiich, after giving an account of his being at- 
refted at the Hague, and his having offered a diamond 7! the 
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fneft water to the officer who arrefted him, he adds : % I broke 
this diamond, upon the officer’s refufal of it, with the help of 
,large hammer, and the footman gathered up the pieces. [ 
was, however, forry that J had done this, as f had been at infi- 
vite pains in compofing this ftone, which was acknowledged as 
mune in Brazil, and in the empire of Mogul. (It muft have 
been a travelling diamond indeed!) Count Zobor, Gentleman 
of the Chamber to the Fate Emperor, was concerned with me 
incompofing diamonds. The Prince of T——— bought one of 
my making about fix years ago, for 5500 Louis d’or, and fold 
it afterwards to a rich fool for a thoufand ducats above this 
fum.—A Pot, a Margraff, and a Rouelle, decide prefumptuoufly 
that it is not poffible to compofe a diamond, becaufe they are 
ignorant of the true principles of this art. But if thefe gentle- 
men would ftudy men more than books, they would difcover fe- 
crets that are not to be found in the Golden Chain of Homer, the 
Great and Little Albert, and the myfterious volume of Picatrix. 
Important difcoveries are referved for travelers alone. I my- 
felf owe the fecret of melting and compoling diamonds to the 
fecond voyage I made to the Eaft-Indies with Colone! Ciive on 
board the fleet commanded by Admiral Watfon.—Al] my at- 
tempts at Paris, London, and Vienna, were but imperfeét, the 
nd fecret was referved for this voyage.” Im the remaining 
part of this letter, Be/mar (or St. Germain) gives an account of 
his converfations with the Nabob of Baba, which, though they 
have a moft lying afpect, may (if not true) be only the illufions 
of an irregular imagination, This man mutft certainly be fup- 
pofed an enthufiaft as well as an impoftor (if fuch a mixture be 
in nature.) For a mere deceiver, who had: common fenfe, 
would not, in this age of light, and /itt/e faith, tell our Author 
gravely that he (St. Germain) was three hundred and fifty years 
old—that he poffefled an ointment which reftores youth, and 
by which an old woman, who had made an exeeffive ufe of. it, 
was reduced to the ftate of an embryo—that the King of France 
(Lewis XV.) was maintained in youthful vigour by bis my/te~ 
rious balfamic bottle alone, and that when the bottle was finifbed, 
its inventor would remount the theatre with a new luftre, and 
make himfelf known to all Europe by a coup d’eclat.—After all, 
this Centaur of fanaticifm and impofture was the man to whom 
Lewis XV. gave the apartments that became vacant at Cham- 
bord by the death of Marfhal Saxe, and who was received with 
diftinétion by all the courts and ftates of Europe. Our Au- 
thor, Count Lamberg, promifes in this work a farther and more 
Circumftantial account of this abfurd ftrageler, and he feems to 
¥6 a gcvivs and turn worthy of this heterogeneous fubject. 
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XI, The learned M. Meiners, Profeflor of Philofophy; hay 


publithed in this city, Verfuch Uber, Se. i. e. An biflorical Effiy 


concerning the Religion of the Ancient Nations, and more efpecially ¥ 


the Egyptians. 1775. ‘This is a learned and ingenious produg. 
tion, worthy of the erudition and judgment of its Author, 
Among its moft interefting contents we may reckon the Ay. 
thor’s examination of the accounts we have of the religion ang 
philofophy of the Egyptians in the writings of Herodotus, Ma 
nethon, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Jamblicus, &c. as alfo of 
his remarks on the bieroglyphics, and the true method of explain. 
ing them. The apparent contradictions between the facted 
writers, and their difagreement with the relations of profane 
hiftorians, are alfo ably difcufled in this work. 
WITTEMBERG., | 
XII, However the Author came by the contents of the fol. 
lowing work (for it looks very like a compilation or common. 
place-book) it is far from being deftitute of merit. — It has ig 
the firft place (and that in a high degree) the merit of variety, 
and the greateft part of the fubjects treated in it are of the mof 
interefting kind. The title of the work is, Vermifchte Auf- 
soetze uber einige Gegenflende der Philofophe, e.—i. e. Bf- 
Says upon feveral Subjects of Philofophy and Hiftory, printed by Zim- 
merman. 1775.—— I hefe Eflays are 12 in number, and their fub- 
jects are as follows: 1. A Defence of Hiftory, more efpecially 
againft the Objections of ‘F. ‘7. Rouffeau.—2. Sociability thewn 
to be an efential Property of Human Nature.—3. Confiderations. 
on Confcience.—4. An Examination of that Queftion, Whether 
er no the Body bears an ESSENTIAL Part in Love ?—s, An Ex- 
tract of Huet’s Book concerning the Weaknefs of the Human 
Underftanding.—Reflexions on fome French Hiftorians, and 
on the Qualities required in order to fucceed in Hifforical Com- 
pofition.—7. Concerning the Exercife of Politene/s among the 
Romans.—8. Remarks upon the Religion, Manners, and Cul- 
toms of the Chinefe.—g9. Thoughts concerning the Sentiments 
of the Pagan Philofophess with refpe& to-the true Felicity of 
Man.—10. Characteriftical Lines of the Mogols.—11. An At 
tempt to prove that the Sciences were cultivated among the 
Gauls, in the moft remote and early Periods of their Hiftory.— 
12. Concerning the Caufes of the Progrefs and Decline of the 
Sciences,—Here you fee there is a large entertainment ;—the 
difhes are all good, nay fome of them are of the firft rank ia 
the fphere of good eating; fo that nothing is wanting but the 
drefing. Asto this, it mizht be better, but we have-feen worle 
: BERLIN. : 
XIII. One of the moft valuable Produ€tions in the Ana 
tomical Clafs, that has lately appeared in Germany, is he 
whic 
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Walter drew, fome years ago, from the gall-bladder of g ma, 
of the age of 50. Thefe ftones, which are almoft all roy 
and of the fize of a large pea, refemble perfectly artificial 

by the filver colour and tranfparence of their covering, unde 
which there is a brown kernel, and an intermediate fubftanceg 
a yellowifh colour. 

This colle&tion is terminated by an Examination of the wip 
of the head and the neck, which coft our Author the pains of jg, 
jecting above two hundred bodies of perfons of all ages, Typ 
defcription of the veins is one of thofe interefting parts of ans. 
tomy, that has been left the moft imperfect, and from which, 
the difficulties that attend it, feem to have deterred the ables 
profeflors of that fcience. Little was done in this way from 
the times of Vefalius and Euftachius, until Winflow appeand 


and difplayed great knowledge and induftry in bis endeavoun 


to throw light on this part of anatomical {cience, and to exhibi 
the veins of the human body in a tolerable order, Hal 
went beyond all his predeceflors ; but the fubje& is ftill (vf. 
ceptible of farther improvement. More efpecially it was re. 
ferved for our Author to trace the origin, to point out the pro. 
grefs, to mark the pofition and ramifications of the veins of th 
head, ina manner much more exact, circumftantial and fatis. 
factory, than is done by the imperfect figures of Vefalus and 
Euftachius. The difficulties of injecting the head are gres, 
and the fuccefs precarious.’ Mr, Water, however, after 
many fruitlefs attempts, injected three heads with fuch remark 
able fuccefs, that the balfamick oils, (which he ufually mixes 
with his beft injections) not only were conveyed into the inter 
nal fkin of the mouth, of the pharynx, and of. the nofe, imo 
the inward parts of the eye, into the brain, the periofteum, and 
the fubftance which contains the medibullium; but. even flowed 
back into the fineft arteries. The courfe which the injeded 
fluid took, furnifhed Mr. WaLTerR with feveral obfervations 
upon the caufes of apoplexies, upon the properties of the veins 
and upon the aftonifhing varieties (or as it were /ufus Natire) 
that are difplayed in their beginnings, their number, theird 
rection, their divifion, and their terminations. As the notion 
of the ancients, that the veins in their direction followed tht 
courfe of the arteries or nerves, has been proved erroneous, fom 


eminent modern anatomifts have been from thence led to thinks 
that their variations go on ad infinitum, and by this prejuditt | 


have been deterred from entering into the curious inveftigation 
which have been purfued with fuch fuccefs by our learned Av 
thor. Hence the penury of figures, and the vague and obfcurt 


accounts of the veins, that form a confiderable defect in a | 
moft all fyftems of anatomy. Mr. Waxrer has gone very * | 


towards the removal of this defect, and he promifes to 7 
6 : 
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his inveftigations fill farther. Thofe he has already made, thew 
the fixed laws, which Natute follows in the origin and direc= 
tion of the veins of the head, and will be certainly received with 
ratitude and applaufe by all the votaries of anatomical fcience. 
: HALLE. 
XIV. The lovers of Civil Law, and even of Natural and Po- 
litical Jurifprudence will find entertainment in the following 
colleion, entitled Differtationum atque Programmatum Crelliano- 
rum Pafciculus Primus. Printed by Hendel, 1775. Thefe Dif- 
fertations, which were publifhed feparately on occafion of aca- 
demical promotions, and many of which are truly valuable, 
would have fallen into oblivion, if this method of joining them 
fosether had not been employed by a learned man (Mr. Befeck) 


to whom the Public is indebted, and will have ftill farther 


obligations on this account. 
CoPpENHAGEN. 

XV. The counfellor of ftate, LANGEBECK, publifhed, fome 
time ago (and we pardonably forgot to mention it hitherto). his 
third volume of his ColleGion of the Writers of Danith Hiftory, 
who relate the events and tranfactions of the Middle Age, (a 
curious period for thofe that are fond of robbery and affaffina- 
tion under the vileft forms, the only events of that time in Den- 
mark) Scriptores Rerum Danicarum medi Evi, partim haéienus 
ineditt, quos collegit, adornavit, et publict juris fecit Facobus Lange- 


beck, S. R. Mayet. a conciltis flatus &F Tabularii fanéioris 


j MPrafectus. 


BRESLAU. 
. XVI. Leibens Befchreibungen, Fc, i. e. The Lives of feveral 
eminent Perfons of the 17th and 18th Centuries, tom. 1, This 
volume contains the lives of Cardinal Pa/fionei, F. Mallebranche, 
Bern, Albinus. Cam. Falcongt, Count Marfigli, P. Clement, 
Abbé Goujet, Ph. Bridaft de la Garde, Pafcal, De Bochat, Per- 
rault, Count Bonneval, Wockefodt, Otter, and others. As there 
are feveral of thefe great men, who are not long enough dead 
to have obtained a place in any of the innumerable biographical 
dictionaries, this colle€tion will, on that account, be fo much 


the more acceptable. 
e 
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AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. 

Art.11, 4 Declaration of the People’s natural Right to a Share in the 

Legiflature. By Granville Sharp. 8vo. White. 
oe performance is divided into two parts—in the firft of 
— which the judicious Author reviews'the nature and funda- 
— Principles of our civil conftitution, in order to prove, from 
ats and arguments, that no colony or community of Britith fubjetts, 
N 2 can 
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can juftly be taxed or governed by acts of parliament without bép 
allowed to participate, ether perfonally or by reprefentation, in the 
democratic branch of the legiflature ; and that where fuch colonies 
or communities are fo far removed from the realm, as to render it 
impracticable for them to enjoy a fhare in the authority of parlig. 
iment, it becomes juft and neceflary toallow them feparate and jp. 
dependent legiflatures, by which they may be held in fubjeétion ang 
union to the crown, but not to parliament: and he cites the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland as an example of * the true con- 
ftitutional mode of conneéting Britith dominions that are otherwife 
feparated by nature.’—Having done this however, and having printed 
and diftributed fome copies of this firft part, he afterwards became 
acquainted with the opinions delivered by Lord Coke, Judge Jen- 
kins, Lord Chief Juflice Vaughan, Judge Blackftone, the Honourable 
Mr. Barrington, &c. in oppofition to the fupremacy which had been 
afcribed to-the Irifh parliament, and therefore to vindicate the pros 
priety of the example before cited, he was induced to enter into an 
examination of the reafons, which had been given in fupport of thefe 
opinions by their refpective authors, and finding them infufiicient to 
the purpofe for which they had been alleged, he has now added his 
fecond part, and, as we think, has therein fully fupported and defended 
the independency of the parliament of Ireland, which had before 
been particularly maintained by. Mr. Molineux-—We are, however, 
forry to find that but a {mall impreflion of this fober, difpaffionate, 
and rational performance, has been made, for the purpofe only of be- 
ing given among the Author’s friends; more efpecially as it appears 
to have been written (in direct oppofition to all regard for private 
intereft) from a full conviction of the re&titude of the dotrine there- 
in delivered, and a flrong fenfe of duty to the public, 

Art. 12. A Letter to Edmund Burke, Efq; &c. in Anfwer to his 
printed Speech of March 22, 1775, &c. By Jofiah Tucker, D.D. 
Dean of Gloucefter. 8vo. 1s. Cadell, 

Dr. Tucker, here, controverts many of Mr. Burke's arguments, and 
almoft all his conclufions; and labours to fupport the expediency of 
his favourite plan of a feparation between Great Britain and the co- 
Jonies in America; and the better to difpofe the public to relinquih 
the colonies, he undervalues the benefits refulting from their com- 
merce, and reprefents the colonifts themfelves as the moft unprin- 
cipled, worthlefs, and deteftable part of mankind : all the crimes and 


mifdemeanours which particular individuals among them may atany 


| ve committed, are here induftrioufly difplayed, not as forming 
theé’character of particular offenders, but as conftituting that of the 
Britifh Americans in general: it would however be but a poor com 
pliment to his underftanding to fuppofe him infenfible of the iniquity 
of fuch indifcriminate flander, He, furely, muft know, that if all 
the offences which individuals, even of his own facred order of prie/t, 
have committed, were collected, and afcribed to that order in gene 
ral, a character not lefs deteftable than that which he has given of 
the Americans might eafily be compofed for himfelf, in common 
with the reft of his own fraternity.x—We mean this only to illuftrate 
more ftrongly the injuflice of involving whole bodies of men in cei 


fures which bug few among them can have deferved. We doubt not w 
tna 
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that particular traders in America, like fome in other countries, are 
too ftrongly influenced by a love of gaan ; that it may have led them 
to contract debts too liberally, and to protract the payment of them 
yoo long, and that by it fome have been induced to purfue unjaflifi- 
able kinds of commerce, and to commit other difhoneft acts: but if 
this had been generally true of the commercial inhabitants of the 
colonies, it may be afked how it happened that the merchants of 
Great Britain were fo folicitous forcontinuing an intercourfe which, 
in that cafe, muft have proved pernicious to them, or that they 
fhould have acquainted the houfe of commons (as they did lait win- 
ter) that they ‘‘ were under no apprehenfions re{pecting their debts in 
America, excepting what arofe from the meafures that may be adapt- 
ed in Great Britain.” 

We lately expofed one miffake of the Author’s, in his laft preced- 
ing efact, with refpeét to Dr. Franklin* ; and if he nad but recurred 
to thé private letters which fome months ago paffed between himfelf 
andihat gentleman, probably his own confcience would have convicted 
him of having, in another of his former tracts, advanced a much 
more injurious and unjuft afperfion.—But, as if thefe were not fuffi- 
cient, the prefent pamphlet contains other efforts to defame the cha- 
racter of the fame abfent refpectful philofopher, How Dr. Tucker 
will reconcile this perfeverance in flander to a proper regard for truth 
weare unable to conceive. 3B. 


Art. 13. 4 Defence of the Refolutions and Addrefs of the American 


Congre/s; in reply to ** Taxation no Tyraany.”’ By the Author 

ofRegulus, vo. 2s, Williams. 

‘bs pamphlet contains many very harfh and fome very juft ftric- 
tures on the doctrines and tenets advanced in the pamphlet afcribed 
to Dr. J——, and which has already been honoured with unmerited 
notice, B 

HusBANDRY,. ’ 

Art. 14. The modern Improvements in Agriculture. Containing 
the Principles of Tillage and Vegetation, and prefent Prattice of 
the moft {kilfal Hufbandmen in the Culture of Corn and Pulfe, and 
of the Graffes, Plants, and Roots for feeding Cattle: and a com- 
parative View of their Ufes and Advantages, from authentic 

Experiments made by many ingenious Perfons, particularly in 

Britain and Ireland. Likewife the moft approved Methods of 

Watering Land, Draining, and other valuable Improvements. II- 

luftrated with Copper. plates, and Defcriptions of feveral new In- 

ftruments; one a Horfe-hoe invented by the Author, of very ge- 
neral Ufe, for hoeing all Crops planted in Rows, with wide or nar- 
row Spaces.—Part I.—By a Prattifer of both the old and new 

Hufbandry. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Wilkie. 1774. 

Agriculture being of univerfal ufe, much has been already written 
upon the fubjeé&t. But the many improvements made in this primitive 
ro 2! late years, and the inftruments invented to facilitate the prac- 
an ‘4 ne are not, the prefent Author thinks, fo generally known as 
wl cierve tobe. To extend the knowledge of them is the profe/ed 

fntion of this publication ; by feleéting the moit valuable mate- 


* See Rev, Feb. p. 175 
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rials from the beft authors, and connecting them in a clear and Con. 


cife method. 


In the firft chapter, the Author treats of the different foils, com. 


monly met with, which he diftingzuilhes into frong land, sigée land, 
and Joam; and points out the different methods of cultivation 

er for each.—The two next chapters treat of tillage and fallowing 
We then meet with fome ufeful remarks upon «wheat, beans, and 
other crops, beft fuited tothe various foils. Chapters 9 and Jo, cop, 
tain fonte neceflary rules to be ebferved in breating up meadows, and 
laying down lands to grafs.— The advantages to be made. of watering 
meadows is the lait point here difcuffed. 

This traét, though chiefly a compilation from Young’s Northen 
Tour, Dr. Hunter’s Georgical Effays, Mefirs. Tull, Lifle, and other, 
contains many ufeful obfervations, and may be perufed to advantage 
by the practical farmer. ? 

a 


HERALDRY. 
Art.15. 4 fhort and cafy Introduction to Heraldry ; wherein its 
_ moft ufeful Terms are difplayed, with twelve elegant * Copper plates, 
containing 400 examples, collected from the moft eminent ancient 
_ and modern Authors, and difpofed in a clear and alphabetical 
Manner. By Hugh Clark and Thomas Wormull, Engraver, 
12mo. 2s. Shropfbire, and others, 1775. 


°'"™ This {mall Manual of Heraldry will furnith a good deal of xe: 


ceflary inftru€tion to thofe who wifh to gain, at leaft, a general know: 
ledge of that {cience, to which no gentleman-fhould be an entire 
ftranger. ? 
La w. é 
Art. 16, The Laws of Shipping and Infurance, with a Digeft of 


Py 4 adjudged Cafes; containing the Aéts of Parliament relative to 


Shipping, [nfurance, and Navigation ; together with the Laws for 

the Government of the Navy, and an Account of the Jurifdiétion 

of the Admiralty Courts. With the Determinations of the Couns 
of Juftice on Trials concerning Shipping, Infurance, Loffes, Are: 

rapes, Bottomry, Barratry, &c. &c. From Trinity Term 1693, (0 

Michaelmas Term 1774. With the Reporters Names, and Re- 

ferences. ‘To which are added, a Table and Index of ‘the Titles 

of the Aéts, the Names of the Cafes, and the Matter contained 

therein. By Thomas Parker, of Lincoln’s Inn. 4to. 11.1% 

Boards. Cadell, &c. 1775. 

Contidering the enormous multiplicity of our fatutes, digells of 
particular fubjects muft be highly agreeable, and ferviceable, tol 
who have any connexion with them, as well as to the general prat" 
tioner in the law. A digeit of the laws relating to maritime tir 
faétions, is certainly one'of the moft ufeful that can be made’ but 
had the compiler of this volume thought the fubje& worthy @¢ 
attention than he appears to have beftowed on it; he would bert 
carefully abridged the ftatutes he produces, fo as to have gives thet 
meaning correétly and clearly, in few words, inftead of fwelling i 





* The plates are very well: but fuch a word as e/egant foitted it 
to a title page gives it rather too great a fimilitude toa quack bill work 
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: ‘vino the claufes at large, in the formal expreflions : e{pe- 
ee ig temporary atts he has thought proper to include, 


wee in refer to the prefent diftracted ftate of the colonies. It may alfo 


hat the table, which is of principal ufe in confulting law 
ahagpahong general digefted under fuch heads as the reader would 
cararally feck for; nor are the articles correctly arranged in due al- 
sbetical order. 
rr Arrairs of the East-Inp1a CoMPAny. N. 
Art. 17. Appendix to Sir Richard Hotham's candid State of 
Affairs relative to Eaft-India Shipping for the Year 1773 *. 4%0- 


6d. Walter. hares 
The fame fubject which this public. fpirited writer treated of before, 
is purfued in this Appendix, viz. the reduction of the Company’s 
fhipping ; and we heartily with him the fuccefs he merits, again& 
thofe artful and powerful individuals who unite to fupport a plan of 
ivate policy, deftructive of the true interefts of the proprietors at 


r 
€. 
fe: 18. Brief and candid Remarks on the late Arrangements © 


in the Shipping of the Eaft-India Company. By an old and expe- 

rienced Proprietor. 8v0. IS. Becket. 1775. 

A loofe attempt to juftify the old method of chartering Eaft-India 
fhips, to which indeed three tables of tonnage are added: but a per- 
fon not intimate with fuch bufinefs cannot judge from, though they 
may be puzzled by, abftracts of this kind. For our parts, the argu- 
ments produced on the other fide of the queftion, inadequate as we 
may be to a thorough inveftigation of it, are cogent enough, however 
lightly he treats them, to make us hefitate at the conclufions drawr 
by this old proprietor. N . 

NovEts and MEmorRs, 7 
Art. 19. The Hiftory of Fanny Meadows. In a Series of Letters. 

By the Author of I'he Exemplary Mother. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 65. 

Becket. 1775. 

Having been of late fo frequently under the neceflity of cenfuring 
modern novels, as tending to miflead the fancy and deprave the tafte 
of young readers ; it is a particular pleafure to us to have an oppor- 
tunity of directing their attention to a work of this kind, which may 
be read, not only without hazard, but with advantage. The Hiftory 

f Fanny Meadows (the production of a lady, whofe name, as appears 
tom the dedication, is Maria Sufanna Cooper) raifes no romantic 
ideas of life; minifters no fuel to illicit paffion; furnifhes no hints 
for the fuccefsful management of intrigues; gives no encouragement 
to clandeftine and imprudent amours: It is written with the laud-* 
able defign of warning the unexperienced fair, of the danger of form- 
ing hafty connections with fuch as are greatly their fuperiors in rank 
and fortune, and pointing out to them the behaviour, which, in fuch 
a fituation, difcretion, delicacy, and a refined fenfe of propriety 
would fuggeft. This good leffon is conveyed in a manner well 
adapted Yo touch the heart. The ftory, though fimple, is fufficiently 
intereiting ; the ftyle is agreeably diverfified, always correét, and 





* See Rev. vol. x. p. 276. 
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fometimes elegant: the charafters are diftin¢tly marked, and the 


cataftrophe is highly pleafing. E. 


Art. 20. Fulia Benfon; or the Sufferings of Innocence; in 4 
Series of Letters, founded on well known Facts, tending to guard 
the Mind from Indulgence of illicit Pleafures, and the fatal Effeas 
of Female Refentment. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Goldfmith. 

“Wf he variety of interefting incidents which are crowded into thefe 

two volumes, fufficiently prove that the Author poffeffes the powers 

of invention in no inconfiderable degree ; and fome of his charaéters, 
particularly that of the heroine of the piece, are conceived with bold. 
nefs, and fupported with propricty. The eye of criticifm will, how- 
ever, difcover feveral improbabilities in the courfe of the ftory ; and 
the tender and generous heart will be wounded by the cataftrophe, in 
which the principal perfons, through the whole dittinguifhed by 
their virtues, after having furmounted a feries of difficulties, and 
teached the fummit of enjoyment, are on a fudden plunged into the 
ePApch diftrefs, and fall a facrifice to malice and revenge. 

Art. 21. The delicate Objeion, or fentimental Scruple. 12m0, 

2 Vols. 5s. Law. 

The Editor of this novel, after declaring the letters genuine, and 
the incidents real, gives this concife and mode/? character of the work. 
** My friend, whofe real nameI veil, under the fictitious one of Sir 
James Belmont, lent me the manufcript for my private perufal. I 
thought the incidents furprifing; many paflages admirable; the 
didiion nervous ; nature in many of her intricacies truly delineated, 
and the whole feries of letters pleafing.”” 

We have only to remark, that thofe who give fo much credit to 
thigaccount of the work, as to be at the trouble of perufing it, will 
proBably form a very different opinion of its merit. We confefs 
ourfelves difappointed in every particular; having met with no in- 
cidents to furprife us, except fas their abfurdity ; nor any thing in 
the fentiment or language, to excite our admiration or give us plea- 
fure. Tous it appears, like many other very delicate fentimental 
productions of our modern novelifts, infupportably infipid, 

The writer’s fancy having been exhaufted before he had half com- 
pleted the fecond volume, he has eéed out the work with a few dull 
narratives, and fundry mifcellaneous pieces in profe and verfe, which 
he has put together under the general title of ‘* An extra Packet of 
Bath Intrigues, with a Defcription of Bath Amufements.” 

Art. 22. The Palace of Silence. A philofophical Tale: tranf- 
‘ lated from the French. By aLady. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. Bewe 

The French work, of which this is a tranflation, is announced to 
the world as a tranflation from an ancient Greek work of Cadmus 

' the Milefian, written eighty years before the hiftory of Herodotus. 

We are told, that the manufcript was purchafed fome years fince, by 

the commander of a Leghorn privateer, from a Greek of Naverino, 

a town in the Morea, and pafled from him into the hands of a 

friend of the tranflator, As we have not had an opportunity 

of feeing the original, we pronounce nothing decifively con- 
cerning the truth of this account, or the fidelity of the tranfla- 
tion. It is fufficient for our purpofe, to inform our readers, that, 
in the romantic and extravagant caft of the ftory, it bears : 
a ae io ee Se ; ; ai, muc 
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much greater refemblance to an Arabian or Fairy Tale, than to a 
E modern novel ; and that in the fentiments, and ftyle of the dialogues, 
’ jtapproaches nearer to the flimfy texture of F rench romance, than 
othe fubftantial fabric produced by the genius of ancient Greece. 
Art. 23+ The embarraffed Lovers; or the Hiftory of Henry 
Carey, Efg; and _ hr Neville: in a Series of Letters. 
, 2 Vols. 6s. Lane. | : 

3 whe divinity which has of late years condefcended to take fuch a 
qumerous train of {cribblers under her prote¢tion, is particularly gra- 
cious to the prefent race of novelifts ; and fo liberally pours forth upon » 
them the dew of her infpiration, that it is impoflible for their readers 
not to partake in fome degree of the fomniferous effet. Though the 
Reviewer fat-down to this novel with his eyes open, and all his fa- 
culties awake; before he had dragged through fifty pages, his atten= 
tion began to droop; the lead defcended upon his eye-lids; anda 
drowly littlefinefs crept through his whole frame. In .this comfort- 

a , able ftate of half flamber, which left him juft ftrength a—— to turn 
over the leaves, while the foft ideas of reader attachment, delicacy, em- 
barrafiment, and the like, played in confufion about his fancy, he 
continued, till he had almoft reached the end of the. firft volume; 
when, atlength, the book dropped to the ground.and he fell into a 
profound fleep. Thus totally vanquifhed, it would be prefumption 
in him to attempt to rally; nor will he venture to draw a fingle ar- 
row out of his quiver, againit a writer thus defended by the impene- 
table fhield of the ** Mighty Mother.” . He will only take the liberty 
of advifing the readers of the Monthly Review, when all other opiates” 

, fail, and even their feat at church refufes them their accuftomed 

\“ynap, to fend for agdofe of /oporifercus reading, from the circulating 

. library, under the heme of The embarraffed Lovers. 

Art. 24. The General Election. A Series of Letters, chiefly be- ~ ° 
tween two Female Friends. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Walter. 
Acompofition of fmall politics and love, which ifit is not an im- 

provement, is at leaft a variation, in the ingredients of a modern 
novel, | 
Art. 25. The Waiting- Maid: or the Gallantries of the Times 4 
~ izmo. 2Vols. 6s. Robins. , 
cenity. 
: A] DRAMATIC, , 
' Art. 26. Arfaces: a Tragedy. Svo. 18. 6d. Becket, 1775e 
“The tragedy here offered to the public, fays the preface, is 

; tne upon the Ezio of Metaftafio.” The conduét of the fable, 
the ordination of the fcenes, and the difplay of the characters, are, 
indeed, purely oferatical, notwithftanding the pains which the Author 

_ taken to give the colour of deep tragedy to the piece, by the 

‘mot horrible cataftrophe. The tragic mufe never .made a more 
defperate ufe of her dagger: the flage is plentifully ftrewed with 
dead bodies at the conclufion of the fifth aét. ae, 

Whether thefe were among the reafons that induced Mr, Colman, 

ne Only manager to whom, it feems, this tragedy was offered, ta 

; reject it, we cannot determine, as the Author candidly confeffes, that 
ithas fince received confiderable alterations.” It might pérhaps 


claim 
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claim as much right to reprefentation on the ftage, as fome Other 
tragedies that have appeared there; but we, who are only reader, 
annot difcover its charms in the clofet. We muft not, however, clofe 
his article without remarking, that there are many excellent obfer. 
vations on Englifh blank verfe in the preface: yet we do not admire 
the verfification of the tragedy itfelf: fo much eafier is it to lay down 
rules of excellence than to follow them. @ 
Art. 27. Bell’s Edition of Shakefpear’s Plays, as they are per. , 
formed at the Theatres Royal in London; regulated from the 

Prompters Books of each Houfe, by Permiffion. With Notes 

critical and illuftrative, by the Authors of the Dramatic Cenjor, 

Vols. VI. VII. and VII[. To which are added, as a ninth Vo. 

lume, to complete the Author’s Works, Shake/pear’s Poems, 8yo, 

12s. fewed, Bell. 

For fome account of this edition, fee our Review of the five yo- 
lumes formerly publifhed, in our number for February 1774. The 
remaining volumes, now before us, are printed in the fame neat 
form, and they are, in the fame manner, decorated with elegant en- 


gravings. 




























POETICAL. 
Art. 28. An Elegy written at a Carthufian Monaflery in the Au- 
rian Netherlands. 4to. 18. Folingtby. 

We all know how much may be faid againft the monatftic life, and 
the Author of this poem has fallen on the general objections. What 
he has advanced in its favour has fomething more of novelty, and is 
conceived in no very vulgar ftrain of poetry : 





q . Cleaves to the hallow’d crofs, and {pify crown; . 
a 




















Here the heart dead to folly’s tinfel joys, 
" 


Thofe hours which Vice in orgies ftill employs, 
Are wing’d with ‘praifes to their Maker’s throne. 


Their gates, unfolding at the traveller’s voice, 
_ Declare fome hofpitable genius here, 
“ That bids the weary’d pilgrim’s heart rejoice, 
. Pours Pity’s balm, and fhares in Mifery’s tear, 


So may the tidings of eternal peace ot , 
In brighter worlds thefe pious cares repay ! 

There human woes with human frailties ceafe, 
And Truth no longer mourns her clouded ray. L, 


Art. 29. The Cypre/s Tree, or moral Refieétions in @ Country 
Churchyard. gto. 18, 6d. Kearfly. 
Well meaning and devotional, but bad and puerile poetry. L. 
Art. 30. Duelling, aPoem. 4to. 1s. Davies, 

This Writer, happy in his difcoveries, fays that ‘ Cuftoms vicious 
fooneft taint the mind.’ This poem is meafured profe. 7 
Art. 31; Simon Magus, aPoem. By Benjamin Hughes, Curate 

of Wifbich St. Peter’s in the Ifle of Ely. 4to,, 2s, Richardfon 

and ti rer = 
A poor profaic hiftory of the Author, and a fleepy fatire on Dr. 
Dodd. P i ce L 
Art. 
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: Art. 32+ An Heroic Epifile to ‘ great Orater, 4to. 1s, Hook- 
fe am. 
: ‘ewed by the Author, viz. 
e — Mafe whofe higheft profpeéts fcarce could rife L 
Q J To wrap up butter, or protect mince-pies. . 
€, Art. 33. Dorinda, a Town Eclogue. 4to. 1s. Ridley. 
. The Complaint of a fine lady, on the dire neceflity of retiring for 
e the fummer months. This little poem is very well written. 
i, Art. 34. Food for Poets, a Poem. 4to. 38. Newbery. e 
‘s * Sometimes I drink ftrong beer, and wine, 
Thanks to the Public, and the Nine!’ 
, ]f the Author can make this appear, upon the oath of two cre- 
dible witnefles, we will give up the fmall beer trade of criti- 
, cifm, and turn poets ourfelves. But if good writing depends upon 
good living (to prove which is the burden of the fong before us) we 
gre afraid that, notwithflanding this Writer's preteaces, times are 


but /o /o with him. Lax. 2) be 
Art. 35+ The School Boy, a Poem, in Imitation of Mr. Philips’s 
Splendid Shilling. 4to. is. Kearfly. 
The mock heroic is very well fuitained ia this performance, which 
will afford entertainment to thofe who are fond of that way of wri- 
: fe Could it foften the bloody fovereigns of the birch, the prin- 


e 


al objects of its ridicule, the intereft of humanity would be the 


better for it. L ’ 


Art, 36. An Heroic Epifile from Omiah to the Queen of Otaheite, 
| being bis Remarks on the Englifh Nation. With Notes by the Edi- 
q | : tor. 4to. 25. Evans. 
There is fo much juft and wel] timed fatire ia this poem, that one 
cannot but regret the flovenly manner in which it is executed. Speak- 
ing of the American conteit, the Author fays that the good people 
of England : 
Crofs over feas, to ravage diftant realms, 
And ruin thoufands worthier than themfelves. 
» LHe tells the Queen of Otaheite, too, that a lawyer, in a certain 
cafe, advifed his client to proceed on the Black 42; not doubting, 
it is to be fuppofed, that her Majefty was perfectly acquainted with 
, the ftatutes at ay L e 
Art. 37. The Head of the Rock, a Welth Landtkip, being 
Profpeé&t. near Abergwilly Palace, the Refidence of the Bishop of 
sf St. David’s, in the Neighbourhood of Carmarthen. By William. 
Williams of Pembrakethire, late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. as. Conant. 4 eae 
Cor’s Pottikins! what a poet have we here! an old fiery Welth 
Pard, rifen from the.ted, and mat, py St. Tafit! : 


When lions rampant rampaat lions meet, 

And brothers lay their brothers at their feet ; 

: And hoftile parents kill their hoftile fons, 

While their own blood from flaughter’d en’mies rungs. 
Two bulls I've feen, in neighb’ring paftures fed, 
oprung from one fire, from fifter heifers bred ; 
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They meet, they fight, they thunder roar for roar, 
And bathe their mangled hides in reeking gore. 
Their bell’wings rend the fky, and fill the plain, 
Jf While plains and fkies ring peal for peal again. L 

° " Art. 38. The Boat Race. gto. rs. 6d. Wilkie. 1775, 

The Author of this poem appears to have been out of breath ta 

et it written and publithed while what he calls ‘ the feafon for pub. 
‘lication’ Jafted. This has the true mechanical air of doing bufinefs, 
"and making the moft of a manufagtory. The art of the craft, how. 
ever, is rather #oo barefaced ; for, in order to hook the other fix. 
pence, here are eighteen pages of dedication and preface prefixed to 
fourteen pages of poetry. So much for the authorifm ; in which 
only the corporeal part of the poet is concerned! As to the merit of 
the execation, it muft be owned that it was a plaguy fubje&, and that 
Wapping-Tom and Rotherhithe Sam were but whorefon appellations 
to figure in heroics. ‘They are metamorphofed, however, into Gyas 
, Fand Cloanthus, and a red Triton: 
| ‘¢ On wings of wind red Triton, /pooming, flies, 
And who with Triton fhall difpute the prize ?” 
But there was no flying in the firft part of the ftory : 
‘* Jamm’d, lock’d, and wedg’d they lie; fo fate decreed, 
The white the blue, the blue the white impede.” L 
Xs this fpecimen fufficient ? ‘ 
° Wart. 39- Addrefs to the Genius of Britqin, By the Rev. Thomas 
Penrofe, Curate of Newbury, Berks. 4to. 1s. Crowder. 

We would recommend it to this ingenious Gentleman to exercife 
his very promifing Mufe on fubjeéts more favourable than thofe of 
political import. Religion and politics are generally inaufpicious 
to the Mufes, and though this Addrefs to the Genius of Britain, 
(wherein that power is requelted to folicit his Majefty to put an 
end to our civil diffenfions) contains fome pathetic paflages and beau- 
tiful lines, yet is it nothing more than operam atque oleum perdere. 
The Author has written in blank verfe, which we do not with “3 
to cultivate. | ¢ 
Art. 40. The Confultation, a Mock-Heroic, jn Four Cantos. 

S By James Thiftlethwaite. 8vo. 18. 6d. Briftol printed. 

° Low, defpicable abufe of many refpectable people in the city of 
Briflol. That the Author wrote for bread, is but a forry fuggeftion 
in his favour. Every cut-purfe, and every other peft of fociety, 
might hold out the fame plea. L , 

MIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 41. The Cafe of the Dutchefs of Kingflon, 8vo0 ¥% 
‘ Wheble. 

+ % We doubt not that the Author of this pamphlet would have given 
: the Public a circumftantial and fatisfa€tory account of the law-pro- 
ceedings relating to the Dutchefs of Kingfton’s marriages, and of her 
conteft with Mr. Foote, if he could have procured authentic mate- 


rials ;but wanting thefe, he has made the moft he could of the 
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A View of the various Editions of the Greek and Roman 


—s. with Remarks. By Edward Harwood, D.D. 8vo. 


ed. Becket. 1775+ ° . 
io a curious in editions, more than to the learned, this tra& 


may be ufeful, It is far, however, from being perfeé&t,. Many vae 


juable editions of the claflic authors are not here noticed. But it was 
not to be expected that a defign of this kind could be completely 
executed in a firft edition. 
RELIGIOUS. ' 
Art. 43» Sermons on the mof? intere/ling and important Subjecie: 
By Chriftopher Atkinfon, Rector of Yelden, Bedfordfhire. 8vo. 
. Crowder. 

ee Foss here twenty difcourfes, which have all a practical tens 
dency, and are calculated to enforce, in a convincing manner, the 
importance and neceflity of piety and virtue, to the comfort and wel- 
fore of mankind iz the prefent life, as well as to their future happinefs. 
The Author is fomewhat declamatory in his manner, but his language 
is correct, and well adapted tothe pulpit. In refpect of do&rinals, 
the erthedox will not object to this writer; unlefs they quarrel with 
him for his moderation, and for the proof which he has given of his 
judgment, in declining the frequent ufe of the unfcriptural word 
Trinity, which, to the beft of our recollection, does not occur above 
two or three times in the whole volume. 

With refpe&t to fome few points, of a merely fpeculative nature, 
fome difference may arife between the Preacher and his Reviewer ; 
but this hath not very often happened in the perufal of thefe dif- 
courfes: we have read them with great fatisfaction, and we heartily, 


recommend them to the Public. H 2 





S ERM ON. 

On the prefent Situation of American Affairs. Preached in Chrift- 
Church, June 23, 1775. At the Requeft of the Officers of the 
third Battalion of the City of Philadelphia, and Diftri& of South- 
wark, By William Smith, D. D. Provoft of the College in that 
City. Philadelphia printed. Reprinted in London, by Dilly. 

Our readers are not unacquainted with the abilities of this Ame- 

rican Orator,—whofe volume of difcourfes, preached on public occa- 

fions at Philadelphia, New York, &c. was recommended in the 21 

volume of our Review ; and again, on the appearance of a new 

edition, with additional fermons, in vol, xxix. 

The prefent difcourfe was publifhed at the requeft of the officers, 
&c. who heard it delivered from the pulpit. The following account 
of it is extracted from the preface : 

‘ The Author confidered that, although he was called to this 
office by a particular body, yet he was to addrefs a great and mixt 
alembly of his fellow-citizens, and a number of the firft charaéters in 

merica, now met in confultation, at a mot alarming crifis. 

* Animated with the pureft zeal for the mutual interefts of Great- 
Britain and the colonies ; ardently panting for the return of thofe 
Halcyon days of harmony, during which both countries fo lone 
flourithed together, as the glory and wonder of the world ; he thoughs 
this daty, with the utmoft impartiality, to attempt a ftate of the 
Unhappy controverfy that now rends the empire in pieces; and to 
‘CW, at peradventure he might be permitted to vouch for his fel- 
low- 
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Jow-citizens, fo far as he has been converfant among them, that the 
idea of an independence upon the parent-country, or the leaft licen. 
tious oppofition to its juit iaterelts, is utterly foreign to their 
thoughts; that they contend only for the fanctity of charters and 
laws, together with the right of granting their own money; and 
and that our right'ul Sovereign has no where more loyal fubjects, or 
smore zealoufly attached to thofe principles of government under 
‘which his family inherits the throne. . 

‘ Thefe, with a few things which feemed neceffary refpeGing the 
church at this time, are the topics handled in the following fermon, 
If the principles it contains are but thoroughly /2/, the reader will 
not regret that the limits of a fingle difcourfe would not allow a par- 
ticular application of them. They will lead to their own applica. 
tion $ or, at leaft, that field is left open to fucceeding preachers, 

‘ Upon the whole, ifthe kind expectations of the Author’s friends 
ean be in any degree anfwered ; if what he has delivered fhall tend 
“© to promute the caufe of liberty aud virtue ;” and particularly, if it 
could find its way to the clofets, or rather to the hearts, of the great, 
and ‘(after all the arguments they have heard from others) could in 
the leaft induce them to jufter and more benevolent fentiments con- 
cerning their American brethren—he would account it among the 
happieft circumftances of his life. 

* Enough has furely been attempted, by way of experiment, to be 
convinced that the people of this country know their rights, and 
will not confent toa pa/five furrender of them,—It is now at leaft time 
to purfue another mode, and to liften to fame plan for averting the 
dreadful calamities which muft attend a hoftile profecution of this 


* unnatural contett.’ 


It is left for us to add, what could not with equal propriety, have 
come from the pen of the Author,—that his difcourfe is equally fen- 
fible and animated; and that his zeal for the caufe of American li- 
berty, though warm enough to kindle the hearts of his heasers, 
never tranfports him beyond the bounds of that moderation by which 
true patriotifm, on either fide of the Atlantic, will ever be guided, 

Toward the conclufion of his fermon, the preacher grows prophe- 

tic ; and as his prophecy is included in few wards, we fhall give it 
as a {pecimen of the Author’s manner and {pirit: 
_ © For my part,’ fays Dr. Smith, ‘ I have jong been poffefied with a 
ftrong and even enthufiaftic perfuafion, that Heaven has great and 
gracious purpofes towards this continent, which no buian power 
or human device fhall be able finally to fruftrate. Iliberal of mif- 
taken plans of policy may diftrefs us for a while, and perhaps forely 
check.our growth; but if we maintain our own virtue; if we culti- 
vate the {pirit of liberty among our children; if we guard againii the 
fhares of luxury, venality, and corruption ; the Gexrus of Amepica 
will ftill rife triumphant, and that with a power at laft too mighty 
for oppofition. This country will be free—nay, for ages to come, 4 
chofen feat of freedom, arts, and heavenly knowledge ; which are now 
either drooping or dead in mof countries of the old world.’ 

If by judging from the paft, we may predict of the future, the 

Joctor may prove a true prophet, without laying any claim to Di- 
vine Infpiration. 

¥ 4° The ref of the Single Sermans in our next. ae 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


5 the following letter from a Correfpondent (who, from his addrefs, feems te 
be of no inferior order) concurs in many inftances with our own Centionan: 
we hall give it without apology to our Readers : od 
‘ GENTLEMEN, 
‘ Though what I have to mention may not come within your cantncea ete 
I think it does fo as Reviewers of the condu& of Authors in regard to the Publi . 
What I hint at is an offence againft propriety at leaft, if not againft humanity iC. 
‘ The world is under = obligations to Mr. Mafon for his elegant memoirs of 
the life of Mr. Gray: which contain many anecdotes highly interefting to le of 
tafte and literature, and exhibit Mr. Gray in a new light to a great part of ae , 
to whom he would otherwife have been very imperfectly knowa. There pg wr ; 
ever, a few things in them, which, though ‘a man might innocently eno gh th vat 
out in the freedom of a private correfpondence, yet as they affect nue ‘chtablithed 
‘ What can be more childifh than Mr, Weft’ i i 
ip Oxford, where he calls it, “ a Jand Ai act nap 0 -— oo oe 
and Horace are equally unknown.” When the very reverfe has for th fe aft, _ 
at leat, been the charaéteriftic of that refpectable Society ; wh on niveo. * nore 
heen diftinguifhed as polite fcholars; and, if any thing lie son er 
to claffical learning, in preference to the abftrufer fciesces of logic and met h fi _ 
« Again, though Mr, Gray, in the gaiety of his heart pe re illuftr a Cibbe, ’ 
ftupidity, by comparing it to that of Dr. Waterland ; yet Base sige = ibber’s 
fisétion upon fo refpeétable a character was hardly reconcilable A bar — 
_€ Tam apt to think likewife that many people will be off nded” M: peer 
dicrous ftrain of compaffien for Dr. Akenfide ; Poor Dr pome os Mr. Gray's lu- 
ble way.” And his afcribing to him the jargon of Hutchin fon is e oy a deplora- 
upon Akenfide and Dr. Francis Huchefon, who I take it for ound ‘is be pr 
and whofe fyftem of moral philofophy is very intelligible, and has b x nto wate 
ee Iam apt to think Mr. Gray, "by ititniy ediiinnteh & 
e unin ; : 
Newtonian = has oe PRs Se Ee — of the 
* As to the feverity of Mr. Gray’s ftsi a 
fo long been a hansen with the Public, a litte a foes: Doin id seer 
have done him no difcredit. Mr. Shenftone has fill hi poe per ones 
fended at the freedom. He always regretted, indeed, oho nereniit ae muft be of- 
mit othe, bi —— fo many of his fongs and other sal eee satya in 
ublica i . , 
pe ype ny og eee pe 
‘aie on Rural Elegance—his ode to ea MRS 280 chy — 
e and one or t . 7 + a mis r ’ event Pr) 
fa's Garland, and bia School Mifiels”—axe works of merit faficiea: to have fe 
cured them from Mr. Gray’s ridicule and tees ° In me poe ws _ — 
ney to fay, Mr, Shenftone was not inferior either hago “Mati a 
{ if he had had the accidental advantages of a more publi d 2. Sager gen he 
equence of that of being introduced more early int eee eee 
think he would have made as good a figure 4 Mr. sage elit a 
safiste approaching to a culpable faftidioufnefs, span 2 topo —y him pong 
the she on other people, but prevented him from ponerse ~ are on a 
The Write of chew his extraordinary talents.’ sealant atte 
3 of the above Jetter ma i . ‘ 
; icule of Shenftone, our “ho et ange i eng hk ee a 
is much of the Turk in his compofition tq bear a ve th ghee ng prt candy £4 
a ertable that he has hardly {poken well of a f his. oe Sees 
as few befide were inclined to fpeak well Pid of his poetical brethren, except 
telpondent for his Many elegant ¢ ai well of. Weare much obliged to our Cor- 
gant compliments. We could not, poflibly, print them. 


a's We 




































































192 CORRESPONDENCE. 


a%4 We have been favoured with another letter from the Tranflator of Theophraftag, 
and though we might difpute with him whether rey is really derived from the pre. 
terite Askeya, and on other points of verbal economy, ad infinitum, yet fome refpegt 
js due to the time of our Readers, and fome, pofitbly, to our own. However, ag 
ur Corréfpondent appears to write like a Gentleman, and to be defirous that we 
fhould point out further exceptionable pafiagesin his tranflation, merely with a view 
' toimproving itina future edition, we promife him that if he will leave his book, 
dire&ted for us, at Mr. Becket’s, we will underdraw every expreffion we cannot ap- 
prove; and this he will undoubtedly think the leaft invidious way of communicating 
‘ ovr fentiments to him. But let no future advehturers expeét an indulgence like this} 

N. B. It the Gentleman expeéts mercy for puns, Ict him not, by any means, fend 
his book. 





The Remen:brancer, No. 2, mentions a third edition of “ The Dying Negro,” with 
. eonfiderable additions. If we were to purchafe a copy of every new edition of books 
and-pamphlets, not even the whole income of a Reviewer would be equal to the 
expence. Befide, the plan of our work does not, neceflarily, oblige us to advertifR 
' the Public of any but sew productions. New editions of former publications are; 
however, fometimes announced, when they happen to fall in our way, and when we 
think the merit or former fcarcity of the work, or the importance of the informa. 
tion, &c. afford fufficient redfon for the nétice. | 
Fordyce’s * Temple of Virtue” had-a place in ovr Review, fo long ago as Augut, 


.3757- ‘Perhaps Mr. Remembrancer meant to inform us of a new edition of that in- | 


genious and wleful performance. 

é* Britannia, a poem, by an Eton Scholar,” is not in our Colleétor’s lift of new 
publications, but it fhall be.inquired after. If our Corréfpondent could have named 
the publither, ‘it might have faved us fome trouble in the inquiry. 

«Mr. Remembrancer’s obfervations on fome inaccuracies of expreffion in Mr. Pen- 
nant’s Tours, are right, in fome inftances ; in others, our Correfpondent appears to 
ibe miftaken. Mr. P.’s ufe of the word fet, for /et, is juttifiable from common ufage 
in many parts of the kingdom, particularly in the neighbouring counties to that in 
which he refde$ ;—where the inhabitants would think it ftrange to hear any perfon 
talk of dtting (inftead of fetting) lands, &c. In old leafes, &c. to * fer” and * te 
farm let,” are the fame things, according to the eftablithed tautology of the law- 
language. 





‘A card, relating to the authenticity of a book entitled, The Correfpondents *, is ac- 
knowledged, but the anonymous Writer will excufe us if we do not implicitly admit 
a queftionable fact, advanced on unknown and namelefs authority. If the Writer 
ef the card will favour us with convincing evidence of the truth of what he afferts, 
it will be refpeétrully attended to. - 





«We have reteived a letter from the Rev. Dr. Gibbons, in which he has fully ex- 
culpated himfelf from the charge implied in the 4th par. of p. 94, in our Review 
tor July lat +. We are forry tur the mifnomer which happened (whether through 


the tranfcriber’s miftake, or by a flip at the: prefs) inthe paffage here referred to}. 


and, accordingly, we take the earlieft opportunity of doing juftice to the Doétor, 
by defiring our Readers to eraze, from the faid paragraph, the name of Dr. Gibbons, 
and to infert, inftead thereof, that of Dr. Conder. 

Dr. G.’s letter contains alfo a defence of himfelf and his brethren of Pinner’s Hall, 
againft the charge of duplicity, with refpeét to the Northampton difpute ; but the 
particulars wou)d take up more room than we can fpare: nor is the Review to be 
made'the vehicle of private altercation. If the Doétor and his friends chufe to pxd- 
_ in a feparate form, the matter will then come with propriety under our con- 

eration. = 


t+f in our lat, p. 5,1. 75 for fons, read funs, 





* For our account of that work, fee Rev. May, Art. X. 
_ F Sce account of the pamphlet relative to the divifions ia a Diffenting congrég!- 
tion at Northampton. 
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